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For the Woman's Journal. 
AUTUMN'S WHISPERS. 
BY K. L. 8. 


There’s a sigh in the meadows; 
I hear it at morn, 
As the warm south-wind rustles 
The rich, yellow corn: 
“Sweet summer is over, 
Sad Autumn js near; 
The Daisy is dead 
And the Golden-rod’s here.” 


There’s a dirge in the meadows; 
I hear it at eve; 
’Tis the cricketa’ weird treble— 
Ah, sorely they grieve! 
“Grim Winter is coming, 
Gay Summer haa fled; 
The birds’ notes are hushed 
And the Daisies lie dead.” 


There is grief in the meadows; 
I see it each day; 
The soft grass turns yellow: 
The trees sadly say : 
“Ah, one by one, leaflets, 
You'll grow brown and sere; 
One by one, too, you'll leave us, 
And die with the year!” 


I walk through the meadows 
Amid the dry grass; 
I hear these sad wailings, 
My heart cries, ‘*Alas! 
“My hopes, too, are fleeing, 
Life’s summer has fled; 
Only Golden-rod blooms, 
For my Daisies are dead.” 


But there’s joy in the meadows; 
Look forth, heart, and see! 
Hear a new anthem ringing 
From each flame-crowned tree! 
Hark! bird, field and brooklet 
All join in the strain, 
While the cricket chirps gaily 
Again and again: 
“Summer's beauty may leave us, 
But still Autumn’s comes; 
Though the Daisy must die 
Yet the Golden-rod blooms.” 


+++ 
oe 


COMTE’S VIEW OF WOMAN. 





We need always to bear in mind that the 
man who most exalts woman to a pedestal 
of angelic virtue may be also the man who 
most limits and narrows her destiny. Au- 
guste Comte, the one modern French phil- 
osopher who may be said to have founded 
a school, is worth the study of all of us as 
the highest example of this. He followed 
in this, to some extent, the Roman Cath- 
olic church, in which he was bred and 
whose giant organization furnished the 
model for his whole social plan. Like that 
church, he makes the human race culmi- 
nate in a divine woman; but he considers 
it a special merit of the church that it has 
excluded woman from the priesthoods to 
which polytheism had admitted her; and 
that it discourages and disapproves the ex- 
istence of queens, whereas Protestantism 
makes no such objection. On the other 
hard he does not recognize and perhaps 
did not know that several of the Protestant 
churches introduced for themselves into 
the marriage ritual the promise to obey, 
which is not required by the Roman Cath- 
olic service. At any rate, Comte goes be- 
yond any form of Christian church in sub- 
ordinating women to men, throughout all 
practical affairs of life; and in all intellect- 
ual spheres. Not only would he exclude 
woman from all public life, but from lit- 
erature, science and art, in order that she 
should be confined absolutely to domestic 
duties, and be kept he frankly says in a 
condition of ‘‘perpetual infancy.”’ Yet in 
the world of emotion and morals, no place 
can be too high for her. 

He indeed counts three great forces 
which are tending toward progress: think- 
ers, laborers and women (Jes philosophes, les 
prolétaires et les femmes) ; and his great de- 


sideratum, the prevalence of the social in- 
stincts over the selfish, is woman’s pecul- 
iar mission. ‘*This sex is surely superior 
to ours” he says “‘in that attribute which 
is most essential to the human race, the 
tendency to put the social.ties above self- 
ishness (de faire prévaloir la sociabilité sur 
la personalité).”” “lf,” he adds, ‘it were 
only needful to love, as in the Christian Uto- 
pia, woman might reign supreme over a 
life thenceforward free from all selfish ma- 
terial demands; but it is necessary above 
all things to act and think in order to con- 
tend against the ills of our actual destiny ; 
hence man must rule in spite of his inferi- 
ority on the moral side.” 

Here we see the same tendency that ap- 
pears in Swedenborg, so distinctly to as- 
sign reason to man and love to woman, 
that there really seems no propriety ina 
woman’s ever thinking or a man’s loving. 
If we stop short of that, and admit the 
slightest admixture of the two qualities in 
either sex, where shall we stop? If it is 
ever allowable for a man to love or to be 
virtuous, why not for a woman to think 
and act? In truth, nobody ever objects to 
a woman’s doing work, even to doing a 
man’s work, if it is only of the ill-paid and 
unattractive kind. Comte confines his duty 
of action, his il faut surtout agir, to men, 
and hence infers their rightful authority, 
but it does not appear that he would have 
the slightest objection to a woman’s enter- 
ing the sphere of action so far as to steera 
canal-boat, as in England; or to carry a 
hod of bricks up a ladder, as in some parts 
of France; or to black her husband’s boots 
asin Germany. (N. B. I must be pardon- 
ed for re-affirming this disputed assertion, 
for the following reason. A lady wrote 
me this summer from a country town that 
her Irish cook, having accidentally read in 
a stray number of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
the contradiction of my statement on this 
point,came to her in much eagerness, on the 
following Sunday morning, and showed 
her through the window the wife of a Ger- 
man gardener, who lived close by them and 
who was placidly blacking her husband’s 
boots while he smoked his pipe under a tree 
and read the newspaper.) 

To return to Comte. He says that there 
is in our nature no source of moral guid- 
ance except love; and that if women re- 
gret the age of chivalry, it is not so much 
because they were then worshipped as be- 
cause, being the most moral element in hu- 
man society (Uélément le plus morale de 
Vhumanité) they must prefer a period 
when moral force really ranked highest. 
Consequently, he thinks, they will cooper- 
ate through their wishes with the philoso- 
phers and the working class in transform- 
ing political talk into action and causing 
Duties to be recognized as more important 
than Rights (faisant prévaloir les devoirs 
sur les droits.) But when he comes to leg- 
islate he is like many others and gives 
women the monopoly of the duties and 
men of the rights. 

When will philosophers and legislators 
learn that both rights and duties go with 
the individual, not with the class, and that 
for each person rights and duties enhance 
each other? Every additional right given 
to a woman—as, to education, to property, 
to knowledge—brings with it new duties ; 
and each added duty new rights. Indeed, 
she might justly remark, from the conced- 
ed point of view of the kitchen, that you 
might as well put the flour in one pan and 
the yeast in another as try to keep rights 
and duties embodied in different personalit- 
ies. Indeed Comte himself maintains that 
the moral elevation of the man constitutes 
the chief mission of the woman (‘‘l’amelio- 
ration de 1 homme constitue la principale 
mission de le femme”) thus implying that 
man, too, is in part susceptible of receiv- 
ing morality, and why not woman of im- 
bibing brains? T. W. H. 





MORE VERMONT MEETINGS. 


LYNDON, VT., Oct. 2, 1883. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

Since I last wrote you, I have been over 
a very pleasant region, among the northern 
hills and lakes, and among the generous, 
hospitable people of this favored section. 
My first stop was at West Burke, but there 
had been some failure to get word, and I 
found no appointment. I was kindly re- 
ceived and hospitably entertained, and the 
pouring rain made me thankful that the ap- 
pointment could be postponed to the next 
week. I founda strong advocate of suf- 
frage in my hostess, a woman of clear 
head and true heart, whose personal in- 
fluence will do much for the cause. 

Tuesday I went to Coventry, where I 
spoke two evenings and found several well- 





grounded suffragists, among them the pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, who 
bade me a hearty God speed. 

From there I hired a team to Westfield, 
where a prosperous W.C. T. U. is doing a 
good work. Here I found a good audience 
and earnest listeners. The Methodist 
clergyman and his faithful helpmeet gave 
me cordial fellowship, while the great- 
hearted president of the Union welcomed 
the helping thought of suffrage. 

The next morning, through a drizzling 
rain I rode over the hills to Newport. This 
charming little summer resort on Lake 
Memphremagog puts on some of the airs 
of a seaport, and, by right of beauty, may 
well doit. The lake is as picturesque as 
water surrounded by a girdle of wooded 
hills, just putting on the most brilliant 
‘*fall fashions,” can well be. I coveted 
time to make an excursion on the steamer 
which makes daily trips to the head of the 
lake and return, but, as Sojourner Truth 
used to say, ‘*The king’s messenger must 
be in haste.” SoI turned away from the 
allurement and attended to duty. But I 
had seen much to please the eye as I peep- 
ed out from my sheltering umbrella. Here 
would be a curve in the road, and there 
would be let down before usa portiére, of 
such rich garniture as no upholsterer has 
ever devised, a curtain of green and crim- 
son, and the wonderful yellow of the birch 
leaves daintily brought against a shad- 
owy background. How TI wished some de- 
signer of rich tapestry could have seen 
some of these wrought works of nature! 

At Newport I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Rev. J. Freeman, D. D., of the Baptist 
church. He had some years ago spent 
months in Wyoming, and had been the 
friend of Gov. Hoyt, sitting at the same 
table, and talking with him in regard to 
the interests of the Territory. From a 
strong Conservative he had become athor- 
ough convert to the cause of Suffrage, and 
in a meeting of the W. C. T. U. 1 heard 
him declare that he could not feel. content 
to die without bearing testimony to the 
good results of suffrage in Wyoming. 

The way did not seem open for a lecture 
there, so I went over to Derby, where ar- 
rangements had been made for a meeting 
on Saturday night. Here I met a most cor- 
dial reception, and found arrangements 
well made for a suffrage meeting ; also for 
a meeting Sunday evening, at which I 
spoke on ‘*Women under the Christian 
Dispensation.” All the congregations 
united in attendance at the Baptist church. 
The cordiality with which notices were 
given was most cheering. Rev. Mr. Chase, 
of the Baptist church, who is also princi- 
pal of a flourishing academy, was most 
kindly in his attentions. It is good to find 
such men training our young men and 
young women. 

My host and hostess, Dr. Blanchard and 
his amiable wife, did everything to make 
my stay agreeable. Both rose at the un- 
seasonable hour of five in the morning to 
see me offin the most hospitable manner. 
Indeed, I feel so grateful to the many who 
have given me kindly welcome, that I al- 
most feel as though they were my kindred. 

At West Burke I found kind friends 
awaiting me at the station, and at night a 
good audience listened with earnestness to 
the lecture. After it much interest was ex- 
pressed. Here also I found the Methodist 
clergyman and his wife in full sympathy 
with our work. 

Thus far the cordiality with which I have 
been received has far surpassed my most 


sanguine hopes. 
H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 


~~ 
oo 


WOMEN’S SCIENTIFIC WORK AT THE 
INSTITUTE FAIR. 


The Scientific Exhibition of the Women’s 
Department of the Manufacturers and 
Mechanics Institute is so varied and so 
carefully made that it deserves thorough 
study. In order to enable visitors to un- 
derstand it more perfectly, the committee 
have engaged a competent person, former- 
ly a student of the Institute of Technology, 
to be present on the afternoons and even- 
ings of the coming week to explain the 
various collections. This will make the 
exhibit doubly valuable to teachers and 


schools as well as to all lovers of science. 
E. D. C. 





o<o~ 
“oo 


WOMEN OF THE DAY. 


The Traveller has begun a series of 
sketches entitled ‘‘Women of the Day,” 
prepared expressly for the Traveller. Open- 
ing with Mrs. Grace A. Oliver, a rising 
literary woman of Boston, they will in- 
clude a number of the women of the pres- 
ent, prominent in literature, art and social 
economy. ‘These sketches will appear 








weekly in the Saturday supplement. 
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The following admirable address to 
women physicians was delivered at the 
Commencement of the Woman's Medical 
College, of the N. Y. Infirmary, May 30, 
1883. 


Ladies of the Graduating Class :— 

When you first honored me with an in- 
vitation, I declined, and for a reason well 
known to you. I think it extremely diffi- 
cult to find a theme that shall be interest- 
ing at once to medical students, and to 
these assembled friends, who, though much 
interested in certain students, can be ex- 
pected to take but little interest in medi- 
cine. 

Were the devising of graduation exer- 
cises entrusted to me, I should not hesitate 
to borrow from the ceremonies of the an- 
tique Eleusinian mysteries, or from those 
of the medizeva! Rosicrucians. For how- 
ever much the light of common day and of 
common-sense may have been let in upon 
the art of medicine, it still remains a mys- 
tery, a sacred mystery, to the uninitiated ; 
that is, to all who have not been submitted 
to a prescribed discipline. 

If, however, I should seek a ceremonial 
of graduation appropriate, not to the mys- 
terious and difficult nature of the studies 
you have pursued, but to the arduous per- 
sonal responsibilities you are about to as- 
sume, I might find it in the vigils pre- 
scribed to the candidates for knighthood in 
the Middle Ages. ‘These were required to 
spend a night in fasting and prayer in a 
solitary chapel, watching the armor and 
the scabharded sword they had not yet 
been permitted to unsheath. There.are so 
many spiritual resemblances between the 
duties of an energetic physician and those 
of a well-armed knight, 

‘Bound for the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong,’’— 


that we would not be far amiss if we imi- 
tated these solemn vigils of his initiation. 
And were we habituated to the accurate 
symbolism of a more imaginative age than 
our own, we should at least take care that 
the garlands which were offered to you in 
congratulation, were composed, not of 
roses, but of thorns. For it is thorns, and 
not roses, which fitly symbolize the career 
upon which you have now chosen to en- 
ter. 

No symbolic or mysterious ritual, how- 
ever, is likely to be either revived or in- 
vented for the graduation of students in 
medical schools in modern New York. 
‘There is, however, a widespread feeling 
among the Faculty of this School, that the 
exercises of graduation should be exclu- 
sively medical in character; that the ex- 
aminations should be entirely, or in part, 
conducted in public, before a medical audi- 
ence competent to judge of their excel- 
lence; that the students should defend 
their theses; should give evidence of prac- 
tical conversance with the duties of their 
profession, by examinations at the bedside 
of patients. ‘The graduating exercises, in 
a word, should all be performed by the 
graduates, and not before them, by some 
one else. Thus only could they acquire 
real significance and importance. ‘Thus 
only, I may add, could they be affiliated to 
the customs of the great European univer- 
sities, which, in this, as in other matters, 
must remain our permanent models. ‘These 
considerations carry so much weight that 
I am happy to believe it not impossible 
that this may be the last public commence- 
ment, in the popular sense, ever held by 
our School. In that case, it would be the 
last oceasion on which the graduates and 
their non-medical friends could consider 
together some of the non-medical aspects 
of their professional career. 

Now, in this connection, the topic which 
most frequently suggests itself at our grad- 
uation exercises, is that of the sex of the 
graduates. Indeed, you are liable to be so 
much and so frequently reminded that you 
are women physicians, that you are almost 
liable to forget that you are, first of all, 
physicians. 

As arule, I have always advised you to 
reverse this order; to so saturate and per- 
meate your consciousness with the feeling 
for medicine, that you would entirely for- 
get that public opinion continued to assign 
you to a special and, on the whole, inferior 
class of workers in medicine. Still more 
have I advised you to forget that, in at- 
tempting to become physicians at all, you 
and—far more than you—your predeces- 
sors—have in any way braved public opin- 
ion. If it be a new place into which you 
have entered, it is incumbent upon you to 
acclimate yourselves as quickly and thor- 
oughly as possible to its atmosphere, and 
not keep dawdling on the threshold to for- 
ever remind yourselves and every one else 
that you have only just come in. Recent- 
ly emancipated people are always bores, 
until they themselves have forgotten all 
about their emancipation. But those whose 
souls are really born free easily regard 
the trammels imposed upon them by con- 
vention or circumstance as trifling acci- 
dents which must necessarily be set aside. 
They do not dream of glorifying them- 
selves because a barrier has fallen down; 
if the barrier be an injustice, they know 
that sooner or later it must fall, and once 
out of their way they spend no further 
thought upon it. 

There is certainly enough, and far more 
than enough, in medicine to interest and 
absorb you, without diverting your atten- 
tion to questions of your social status, and 
if you do not find the facts of medicine 
more interesting than any other facts, you 
are not fit to be physicians. There are, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. A. D. Port _e will act as agent for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, in Stowe, Vermont. 

PRINCESS BEATRICE has agreed to fur- 
nish, at a given price, some pencil sketches 
for an English monthly. 

Miss ELEANOR ARNOLD, the daughter 
of the poet, is preparing ‘“The Matthew 
Arnold Birthday Book.” 

Dr. HARRIET A. LORING, of Boston, is 
one of the delegates to the National Home- 
opathic Convention this year. 

Miss MAuD BANKS, a daughter of Gen. 
N. P. Banks, has been studying in Europe, 
and goes upon the platform this season as 
an elocutionist. 

Miss Tomas has modelled a bust of 
Fielding, recently unveiled at Taunton, 
Eng. It was made from Hogarth’s pen- 
and-ink memory sketch. 

Dr. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH auspiciously 
terminated her vacation this season by 
driving from Winter Harbor, Maine, to 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. ADELINE M. Situ, of Oak Park, 
Ill., offers to give ten thousand dollars to 
found a Methodist medical mission at Nan- 
king, China. 

Miss SYBIL CARTER spoke on Mormon- 
ism at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting in 
Pilgrim Hall, last week. The hall was 
crowded. 

Miss ANNIE CARNES, of Attleboro’, 
Massachusetts, is one of the ladies selected 
to take positions as instructors in the Royal 
College of the Blind, in London. 


MADAME MINNIE HAUK was invited by 
the committee to act as one of the judges 
on chorus-singing at Baireuth; the first 
time in Germany that a lady has been call- 
ed to such an office. 

Miss F. E. BABBITT, at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science, read a valuable 
paper on the ‘*Vestiges of Glacial Man in 
Central Minnesota.”’ 

Miss LELIA J. ROBINSON, our Boston 
lawyer,has been nominated by the Govern- 
or asa special commissioner to take de- 
positions and administer oaths. Council- 
lors Heywood and Cushing were absent. 


Mrs. JULIA C. R. Dorr’s pretty song, 
“OQ Wind That Blows Out of the West,” 
published in the Century a few months ago, 
has been set to music by Charles H. Stew- 
art, precentor of Chester cathedral, Eng- 
land. 

ADA K. KEPLEy is an attorney at law 
and notary public in Effingham, Ill. She 
is an ardent friend of temperance and wom- 
an suffrage. She has just published a tract 
on the ‘*Ways to Teach Temperance,” ad- 
apted for Sunday and day schools. 


Miss HELEN TAYLOR, stepdaughter of 
the late John Stuart Mill, the eminent logi- 
cian, is the first lady who has been appoint- 
ed to the chairmanship of a standing com- 
mittee on the London School Board since 
its foundation nearly thirteen years ago. 


Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREAUX BLAKE’s lec- 
tures in reply to Dr. Dix’s **Woman’s 
Place To-day,” have a steadily increasing 
sale. Over 10,000 copies have already been 
disposed of. Woman suffrage societies 
are ordering them for sale at conventions. 


Miss ABBY LEACH, who for several 
years has been a student of Greek in the 
Harvard Annex, passing advanced courses, 
and taking high rank under Professor 
Goodwin, has been offered a situation as 
instructor in that tongue at Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Lucy HALL, of the Massachusetts 
Woman's Prison, said, at the conclusion of 
a carefully prepared paper, at the Social 
Science Association, the other day: ‘*No- 
where is there an active work of reform 
more needed than among the mill popula- 
tion of our State. Those who know only 
what were the social conditions there 
twenty or thirty years ago can form but 
an imperfect idea of the depravity and dis- 
order which now prevail in these locali- 
ties.” 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER, daugh- 
ter of Gerritt Smith, is the author of a 
cook-book called ‘*The Kitchen.” It has 
nearly 600 pages. Itis in large clear type, 
on nice paper and handsomely bound. It 
has a great number of receipts for all kinds 
of cooking, and general directions for the 
table and for kitchen work. Its value has 
been proved. It was first published eight 
years age, and the present handsome vol- 
ume is a new and revised edition dedicated 
to the ‘‘Cooking Class of the Young Ladies’ 
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Saturday Morning Club” of Boston. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI. 


(Continued from Page 213.) 
however, occasions on which it is proper 
to consider the fact that you still consti- 
tute, to a considerable extent, aclass. You 
-have, therefore, a certain class of interests, 
and it is important that you should neither 
overlook these, nor belittle their real im- 
rtance. For if medicine, or rather, bio- 
Togical studies in health and disease, be to 
us the most interesting of all subjects, we 
must admit that after this, the overthrow 
of social prejudices, tyrannies, and monop- 

olies is. perhaps, the next most interestin 

theme that could engage the attention o 
any one. And of all monopolies, what 
has ever been more odious than that which 
has restricted to one-half of the human 
race the advantages of education and the 
facilities of increased life which that con- 
fers, while the other half of humanity has 

been forcibly excluded from both? 

It is true that this monopoly, like all 
other class monopolies which ever existed, 
could be defended at first as a simple ex- 
pression of a natural order of things, and 
afterward by all the force of the associa- 
tion of ideas which this original order en- 
gendered. Yet there never was a time 
when the monopoly was not self-contra- 
dictory and injurious. ‘There was no busi- 
ness reason why women should not have 
been educated in ancient Athens, for there, 
education was only designed for refining 
social intercourse. But, as every one 
knows, the more respectable and high- 
toned the woman, the less was she allowed 
to be taught. ‘There was no family reason 
why the celibate nuns of the Middle Ages 
should not have shared in the early move- 
ment toward learning which began in the 
monasteries; but it is certain that they 
were not soallowed. ‘There is no economic 
reason why in modern England, with its 
thronged population of unmarried women 
dependent on their own exertions, the 
slightest opposition should have been of- 
fered to the opening of a uew profession 
to women as a means of livelihood. But 
in no part of the civilized world, not even 
in America, has opposition to women stu- 
dents and practitioners of medicine, been 
so bitter, so brutal, so densely organized, 
so versatile in its resources, so multiple in 
its hypocrisy, as in England. 

The more we reflect upon this opposi- 

tion, the more incomprehensible does it 
appear. Let it be admitted that, for one 
reason or another, the mass of women had 
shown, or rather had appeared to have 
shown, indifference to learning and to the 
higher forms of work. Should we not have 
supposed that every class in the communi- 
ty would have hailed with the liveliest sat- 
isfaction the first manifestation of such in- 
terest on the part of women? Granted 
that facts seem to justify, at least a provis- 
ional scepticism, in regard to the ability of 
women to profit by a professional educa- 
tion in abstruse subjects, why should any 
one have hesitited to offer the fullest op- 
portunities for the development of their 
powers and the decision of their individual 
capacity? The mass of argument, sar- 
casm, ridicule, invective, and downright 
calumny which has been poured out upon 
the heads of the women who, for the last 
thirty years, have been trying to study 
medicine, can only be explained by the 
constant tendency of all monopolies to 
strengthen themselves by injustice, as soon 
as they feel that their exclusive privileges 
are menaced. ‘The argument most fre- 
quently brought to the front is, that the 
presence of women must lower the prestige 
of any institution to which they were ad- 
mitted as co-workers or fellow-students 
with men. When the London University 
was debating the question of opening its 
degrees to women, the medical journals 
received many letters from former gradu- 
ates of its medical school. solemnly pro- 
testing that such an admission would be a 
violation of their vested rights,—since it 
must necessarily lower the value of their 
diplomas long ago earned and paid for. 
The same considerations have dominated 
the action of the Harvard Medical School 
in this country. Inthis city, a few weeks 
ago, when a young lady physician had 
successfully passed a competitive examina- 
tion for position as interne in one of our 
hospitals, one of the examiners remarked 
that he should be opposed to her admis- 
sion for this reason: there would be no 
difficulty so long as she held the junior po- 
sition; but when, in ordinary course of 
promotion, she should advance to the high- 
er grades, it was to be feared that new 
candidates of value would not present 
themselves for the ensuing vacancy, when 
they heard that, if successful, they must 
serve under a woman as a superior officer. 
Now it happened that at the last examina- 
tion which had been held at this hospital, 
the results were so unsatisfactory that all 
the candidates were rejected. Had this 
happened after the nomination of the lady 
in question,—for she was appointed,—how 
easy it would have been to infer that it 
was her presence in the hospital which 
had deterred suitable candidates from pre- 
senting themselves ! 

There have been but three other occa- 
sions on which women have attempted to 
compete for positions in New York hospi- 
tals. On the first, the candidate passed a 
successful examination, and was admitted 
without further ado. On the second occa- 
sion, when a vacancy was open at Charity 
Hospital, the woman candidate was ac- 
knowledged to have beaten her competi- 
tors, but was then refused the place for 
which she had worked so hard. On the 
third occasion, a young lady attempted to 
come up for an examination which was 
announced for vacancies in the staff of as- 
sistants at the female insane asylum at 
Blackwell’s Island. The Commissioners 
of Charities promised that she should be 
considered eligible; but one of the medical 
examiners deliberately misinformed her as 
to the date of the examination, so that she 
could not present herself. The resident 
superintendent, temporarily in charge, fur- 
ther declared that he should in any case de- 
cline to be governed by the results of a 
competitive examination; that he should 
appoint whom he chose, and he certainly 
should not choose a woman. 











Now Dr. Tuke, the famous English 
alienist, who has been studying the organ- 
ization of insane asylums all over the 
United States, has expressly declared that 
the best conditions were invariably found 
where the female patients of the asylum 
were under the charge of a resident female 
physician. Similar testimony comes from 
every asylum where women physicians 
have been installed. Nowhere is it more 
desirable that they should obtain a footing 
than in the vast bedlams of our city alms- 
houses for the pauperinsane. But because 
a handful of persons in charge happen to 
dislike what they consider an innovation, 
all attempts to secure competent female 
assistants on the islands have so far failed. 

Hospitals, as well as universities, belong 
of right to the communities which sup- 
port them. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the assumption, almost universally 
made, that either the trustees who admin- 
ister such public institutions or, in the 
case of hospitals, the physicians who visit 
intthem, have the right to monopolize their 
privileges to the exclusion of any duly 
qualified citizens. In regard to universi- 
ties and professional schools, it is well 
known that this assumption is far from 
being tacit. Applications for admission 
have been made by women over and over 
again, and refused as calmly as if these 
public institutions were pieces of private 
property, upon which intrusion was an im- 
pertinence. In regard to hospitals, the 
question has been much less sharply defin- 
ed, because as yet few candidates have 

yresented themselves. Few women have 
had the courage to undergo a long and ex- 
pensive preparation for an examination, to 
which, after all, they might at last be pro- 
nounced ineligible. No woman has even 
ventured to apply for a position in the 
Woman’s Hospital, where, if anywhere, it 
might be presumed that a woman physician 
should be entitled to a place. It has been 
stated, I know not on what authority, that 
in this particular hospital the Board of 
Lady Managers would peremptorily op- 
pose the administration of women internes, 
even if they had conquered their place by 
competitive examination, and had over- 
come the prejudices of the medical staff. 
It is very certain that not a member of 
this Board has ever taken the slightest 
step toward securing the services of a phy- 
sician of their own sex for the women un- 
der their care, nor toward throwing open 
the advantages of this hospital to the 
women physicians who might worthily 
profit by them. 

This practical monopoly of the vast 
clinical opportunities contained in the hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, and city institutions of 
New York, cannot, however, be made a 
matter of serious complaint until compe- 
tent women candidates shall have come 
forwardin greater numbers and with more 
determination to demand their share of 
this public property. When the demand 
is once made, it cannot but make itself 
heard. When at least half of the hospital 
population are women, and sometimes a 
third are children; when female nurses 
are being trained in large and increasing 
numbers within the hospital wards, it is 
absurd to allege that from motives of 
either delicacy or convenience, female 
physicians must be excluded. If, in cer- 
tain hospitals, the existing arrangements 
are such that a woman interne could not 
perform all the duties, then the existing 
arrangements should be modified when- 
ever a woman candidate shall have demon- 
strated her intrinsic fitness for the place 
at a competitive examination. ‘There is 
no good reason why, in sucha case, the 
female wards of the hospital should not 
be assigned to the woman interne, the 
male wards to her masculine coadjutor. 

The appointment of women on the staff 
of visiting physicians to a general hospi- 
tal is a question that has not yet come up. 

This subject of hospital appointments 
well illustrates the close solidarity of in- 
terests which exists between women phy- 
sicians. It will not do for you to forget 
this, and to imagine that when you have 
once secured your several diplomas all 

your class work ends. It will not do to 
imagine that devotion to your own indi- 
vidual interests and advancement will suf- 
fice to secure even that. You must com- 
bine to remove the difficulties which stand 
in your way as a class, and to which the 
fortunes of any individual among you are 
always liable to succumb. ‘The habitual 
exclusion of women from fit opportunities 
for preparation or exertion, engenders an 
habitually low tone of confidence in their 
abilities, which constantly interferes to pre- 
vent ped 7. woman from demgnstrating 
her abilities. We have not yet reached the 
time when it will be considered as natural 
for a family to employ a woman physician 
as aman; or wherethe profession of med- 
icine will be as evenly distributed between 
men and women as is now the profession 
of teaching. ‘To bring about this state of 
things requires much effort, individual and 
collective, persistent, patient, far-sighted, 
indomitable. The problem involves ques- 
tions of rights, but it is by no means only 
a question of oy An inequality must 
be rectified, and in the teeth of much op- 
position: but the most delicate part of 
the task consists in actually raising to an 
equality the class which hitherto has been 
really inferior. 

You may contribute to this great work 
in two ways. In the first place, you should 
be continually exerting yourselves to in- 
crease the educational advantages of the 
school of which you are alumna, and also 
to extend the opportunities for under- 
—_-~ education elsewhere. It is strange 

ow little our graduates have hitherto 
exerted themselves in this respect. ‘The 
seventy-five whom we have by this time 
sent forth from among us, could, if solid- 
ly united in purpose, immensely increase 
the educational facilities of those who come 
after them. But it is a short-sighted policy 
to imagine that the affairs of the school no 
longer concern you because you will never 
be obliged to re-enter its under-graduate 
course. On the contrary, who is to look 
after them if not you? Why should out- 
siders, from motives of pure philanthropy, 
busy themselves with collecting support 
for institutions and enterprises which 





should by this time be managed by the col- 
lective efforts of the college graduates? 
There is another kind of educational effort 
which it is most important for you to make: 
I mean the continued education of your- 
selves. Itis a commonplace of commence- 
ment addresses to remind you that your 
education is only just begun ; that you must 
continue to study andimprove, and soon. I 
am not speaking, however, in this general 
sense, but with reference to a certain pe- 
culiarity whose importance has probably 
not yet impressed you. ‘This is, the remark- 
able contrast apt to be shown between the 
energy which women will manifest in obey- 
ing authoritative orders for study, and the 
lack of energy they show in independent in- 
itiative. Experience in medical, as in other 
tuition, has abundantly proved that in 
every class there is always a fair propor- 
tion perfectly capable of learning all that 
can be taught them. When such students 
are found insufficiently prepared on any 
subject, we may justly lay the blame to 
some defect in the method of teaching. 
And at present, the method in vogue of 
teaching the medical sciences is so defec- 
tive that it is not surprising so many stu- 
dents remain so far below their real capac- 
ity of attainment. But under whatever 
guidance a student is instructed, there 
comes a time in which he must become his 
own guide; in which further knowledge 
must be obtained in obedience to his own 
consciousness of its interest and necessity ; 
in which further discipline must be self- 
imposed. And it is precisely here that 
women students are apt to fail. to stand 
still, to abandon all definite intellectual 
purpose, and begin to drift like rudderless 
ships. When we consider the often enor- 
mous efforts and sacrifices made by women 
to secure opportunities for study and to 
work their way toward a diploma, it is 
nothing less than astounding to notice the 
intellectual apathy into which so many 
sink, as soon asthe coveted parchment is 
secured. 

Comment on this circumstance may per- 
haps be deemed inappropriate on this oc- 
sasion, and a discouraging endorsement of a 
widespread reproach that has long enough 
been made to women: 

“Yea,” said Cyril, “*they learn the old 
things as well as we. But when did wom- 
en ever yet invent?” 

I have, however, a word to add in at 
least partial explanation. Lack of intel- 
lectual initiative is by no means confined 
to women; it is, in fact, the average con- 
dition of the human race. Few, and far 
between, are the minds sufliciently vitaliz- 
ed, self-reliant, and self-poised, to be able 
to disengage themselves from hand-to- 
mouth, every-day necessities and preoccu- 
pations, and to pursue an ideal inquiry for 
its own sake, or for the solitary pleasure of 
rounding off and completing their stock of 
knowledge on any given subject. ‘The 
great mass of intellectual work that is done 
in the world, is still done in obedience to 
order; more remote, less direct than that 
which lays down the curriculum for under- 
graduate studies, but still an order which 
emanates from some superior mind, or 
from the collective intellectual force of the 
community. This work is being incessant- 
ly stimulated by a complex machinery of 
societies, publications, prizes, places, repu- 
tations, innumerable rewards of most vary- 
ing character, but all consciously or un- 
consciously directed toward fostering the 
mental activity of those who would not 
work without them. 

Now, to the extent to which women con- 
tinue to isolate themselves, or to submit to 
enforced isolation from this vast current of 
intellectual life, it is inevitable that their 
own must become apathetic. All impulse 
to energy finally comes from without, as 
all life depends upon the sun. Before, 
therefore, much stress can be laid on the 
reproach of lack of initiative in women, it 
behooves us to consider whether the posi- 
tion in which they now are is one in which 
mental initiative has ever been developed 
on a large scale among men. Their posi- 
tion is colonial; and every one knows the 
singular combination of mental inactivity 
with intense practical energy, which pecu- 
liarly characterizes colonial life. 

The disingenuous hostility to women 
physicians, which has marked every step 
in our thirty years’ struggle,—we may 


justly call it a Thirty Years’ War,—has 


much abated in regard to the elementary 
question, whether women should receive 
legal authority to attend such sick persons 
as chose to consult them. Fortunately 
for us, the habit of consulting with repu- 
table women practitioners has been estab- 
lished, some time before the present con- 
cession to consultations with homcopaths 
could have robbed consultations with 
women of all significance. But the effort 
to exclude women from the full privileges 
of the profession still continues; is mani- 
fested in such a as that which con- 
vulsed the Massachusetts Medical Society 
at its centennial; in such resolutions as 
that which excluded women from the In- 
ternational Congress at London; in thean- 
nual debates over their admission to the 
British Medical Association; and in the 
discussions, of various degrees of acri- 
mony, which are excited by the applica- 
tion of a woman candidate to any medical 
society where a woman has not yet been 
admitted. 

To overcome all this opposition it is nec- 
essary not only to make persistent appli- 
cation to these same societies, but to en- 
gage resolutely, and without the aid of 
their stimulus, in the same work in which 
they areengaged. Our English colleague, 
Dr. Frances Hoggan, has always been ex- 
cluded from the Pathological Society of 
London. But the original work in histo- 
logical investigation that she has pursued 
with her husband in their laboratory at 
home, has received deserved recognition in 
the poy om of France, Germany, 
and even England. Itis the old story of 
the bricks, to be made without straw; of 
the shield to be hammered by the Antwerp 
artificer, without tools. The task is diffi-, 
cult, extremely difficult, but it is by no 
means impossible. The important thing is 
to recognize the necessity for constant 
definite mental work in definite directions ; 
and the conditions under which this can be 





erformed. ‘This may not always seem to 
mave any bearing on the practical work 
you may be at the time engaged in. But 
you may be very sure that if you attempt 
nothing but what seems at the time abso- 
lutely necessary, you will always remain 
wofully below the measure of the needful. 
In intellectual life it is not altogether a 
paradox to say, *“‘Give us the luxuries, and 
we will dispense with the necessaries.” 

Evidence of a free, self-sustained, self- 
reliant intellectual activity is justly de- 
manded as proof that a physician is capa- 
ble of exercising the independent judg- 
ment which is absolutely necessary for the 
handling of the simplest case of disease. 
You cannot treat the sick by means of 
folios of precepts, the most precise and ac- 
curate that were ever devised. And to be 
able to modify the precepts which you 
have been taught as a basis for your self- 
instruction, your minds must have been 
trained to inquiry, to independent pursuit 
of knowledge, to the grouping of facts, to 
the summing of evidence, to the original 
observation and suggestion which a free 
mind pursues as its natural and inevitable 
occupation. Do not, therefore, continue 
to justify the old assertion that the only 
free choice a woman ever really cares to 
exercise is that of choosing her own mas- 
ter. If you cannot learn to act without 
masters, you evidently will never become 
the real equals of those who do. 

What a number of distinct and different 
views of things you must therefore hold 
steadily before you! You must, on the 
one hand, forget that any social prejudices 
stand in your way as physicians: but on 
the other hand you must remember that, in 
virtue of these, you continue to have cer- 
tain class interests, which cannot, with 
either justice or safety, be ignored. You 
must remember all that you have been 
taught; and yet you must soon cease to 
think of what you have been taught in 
comparison to what you must freshly 
learn. At certain times you must be able 
to sink all immediate practical considera- 
tions in the interest of pure ideas. Yet, 
to the pursuit of these, you must bring a 
tenacious, practical energy, such as can 
scarcely be acquired except in conflict with 
practical emergencies. There is not a de- 
tail of your career, theoretical or practical, 
individual or social, that will not require 
the highest possible development of your 
powers of will. This is, indeed, the sover- 
eign power of human nature, without 
which bright perceptions, good intentions, 
quick intuitions, flash only for a moment 
to vanish in darkness. The beautiful para- 
phrase of the English poet does not inaptly 
render the Bible parable: 

“Oh, well for bim whose will is strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 

He suffers, but be cannot suffer wrong. 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random 
mock, 

Nor all calamity’s hugest waves confound, 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compassed round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 

Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned.”’ 

M. Putnam Jaconsr, M. D. 
+> — 


IUMOROUS. 


Because it 


Why is a stage like a bird? 
has “wings” and ‘flies.” 

An Ohio farmer has named one of his 
hogs ‘*Maud,” because she comes into the 
garden so much. 

Mother—‘*Now, Nellie, tell me who this 
gentleman is.’’ Nellie—**That ain’t no gen- 
tleman—that’s pa.” 

Customer (who has lost his umbrella) 
—I see you have a sign up, ‘Umbrellas 
recovered.”’ Could you recover mine? I 
lost it about a week ago. 

Georgie, dancing around and very mad.— 
“QO, ma! ma! every lick you hit me makes 
me badder and badder!” The flogging 
goes on. (reorgie.—*O, ma! every lick 
you hit me makes me gooder and gooder !” 


Mrs. Maternal (to little girl who has come 
to see the baby).—*Ah, these bits of hu- 
manity are so frail one can not be too ten- 
der of them.” Little Girl.—**Mamma and 
Mrs. Smith said yesterday that you’d send 
for the doctor if your baby looked as 
though it wanted to sneeze.” 


‘Who held the pass of Thermopylz 
against the Persian Host?’ demanded the 
teacher. And the editor’s boy at the foot 
of the class spoke up and said: ‘*Father, I 
reckon; he holds an annual on every road 
in the country that runs a passenger train.” 
He went up head—after the rest of the 
class went home. 

‘*What is promised to the righteous?” 
asked a mild and amiable Sunday-school 
teacher of a small child at the far end of 
her glass. ‘Eternal bliss,” quickly re- 
sponded the child. ‘‘Quite right, my dear 
child,” said the mild and amiable. ‘*And 
now tell me what is promised to the wick- 
ed?” ‘Eternal blister ma’am,’’ was the 
prompt reply. 

A school of poor children having read in 
the Bible the denunciation against hypo- 
crites who “strain at a gnat and swallowa 
camel,” were afterwards examined by a 
benevolent patroness as to their recollec- 
tions of the chapter. ‘*What, in particular, 
was the sin of the Pharisees, children?” said 
the lady. ‘‘Aiting camels, my lady,” was 
the prompt reply. 


"KIDNEY: WORT || 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
‘SE al 


It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 




















condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


If you aresuffering from 
Malaria. saalesia, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and q' cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every | 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
41- SOLD BY DRUGOISTS. Price $1. 










-KIDNEY-WORT 





‘Men are but sorry witnesses fn their own 
cause.”” The praise of Kidney-Wort comes from 
the mouths of those who have been made stro; 
and healthly by it. Listen: “It is curing eve 
body,”’ writes a druggist. ‘“Kidney-Wort is the 
most popular medicine we sell.”” It-should be by 
right, for no other medicine has such Specific 
action on the liver, bowels and kidneys. 


CaTARRH.—The remarkable results in a dis. 
ease so universal and with such a: variety of 
characteristics as Catarrh, prove how effectual| 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the bl 
reaches every part of the human system. A med. 
icine, like anything else, can be fairly judged on| 
by its results. We ae with pride to the glori. 
ous record Hood's Sarsaparilla has entered up. 
on the hearts of thousands of people it has cureg 
of catarrh. 








THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written estj. 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading on of the United States ang 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi. 
po ed this will regen to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, witbi 
the limits which he prescribes. aeeae . 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL &CO, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 





TOKOLOCY 4 °ooire VERY 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents cap 
easily make $25 per week. , 

“I find more needed information compressed in its 
pages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 

sAIVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





--THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent phys'ician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE, 

















1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,., .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... -25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billtous Colic,.. .25 
Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... .25 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
Neuralgia, Toothache, laceache,.... -25 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... .25 
Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... .25 
group, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 


Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues (50 


Piles, Blind or bleeding,........ o 
Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
Whooping Conch, violent coughs... .50 
General Debility, Physical Weakness. 50 
Kidney Disease, ......cccce cece ceeees 50 


Nervous Debility,..........cccccscces 1.00 
: Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 
d druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on —— of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys Book on Disease &c. 
(144 ustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 
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perday at home. Samples worth $5free, 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





HEART* PROUBLES 
GRS-ONE IN THREE HAS THEM“ 


And think the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. raves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, 2. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great resultss 
ASraRTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggro- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. In@arrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. 8. 
t#Sold by allLeading Druggists..23 (4) 
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A WEEK, #12 » day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 Outfit free. Address Truzr & Con Augusta, Me. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York- 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave- 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





a week in yourowntown. Terms and $65 out 
66 fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 
Maine. 
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MRS. CROLY BEFORE THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE. 


Mrs. Croly (Jennie June) appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee, sitting in New 
York, recently, and the gist of her argu- 
ment in favor of industrial education was 
as follows: 

That the most valuable element in edu- 
cation is in raising the standard of useful 
work. The majority of women as well as 
men must live by work, and ought to be 
trained for it. Whatis most needed for 
girls is technical schools, to supplement 
common schools, and teach them how to 
earn an honest livelihood ; how to do good 
work, such as is needed everywhere for 
pay. The peculiar hardships from which 
working women suffer were, she thought: 

1. Want of training. 

2. The double strain of work abroad and 
work at home. 

3. The high cost and poor quality of 
what they have to buy. 

4. The necessity which usually exists 
with them, of supplementing the short- 
comings of some man. 

She recommended : 

1. That primary education should be 
made compulsory. 

2. That beyond this public school educa- 
tion should be technical; a training of the 
hands and the eyes, as well as the mem- 
ory; an education in things rather than 
words. 

3. That work should be taught as a priv- 
ilege, as something to be rejoiced in, not 
gotten away from; and that its quality 
should be deemed of greater importance 
than its rewards, which will take care of 
themselves. 

4. That the homestead of the family 
should be kept inviolate, not subject to 
debt or mortgage, but its ownership vest- 
ed in the wife, for the protection of herself 
and children. 

5. That the formation, responsible con- 
trol, and headship of the home should be 
qualification for citizenship. 

This recognition of the value of the home 
as an element in all civilizations, and as 
lying at the base of all good governments, 
would in effect ‘“‘moralize our system of 
politics by introducing into it the element 
of justice which it lacks, and would be an 
authoritative recognition of the best influ- 
ence in our lives.” J. 
—e-9-e—___—__—_ 


THE SELF-HELPFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 





There came down on a northern train the 
other day a girl whose case has a good 
deal of interest to all of us because it is 
typical. Bright and pretty, well-educated 
and well-bred, she came from a Vermont 
village to work in a Massachusetts factory, 
and her frank talk to a travelling compan- 
ion furnished abundant food for reflection. 
“T have to take care of myself,” she said, 
‘and in the place [ lived there was abso- 
lutely nothing for girls like me to do except 
teaching school and sewing ; circumstances 
prevented my teaching, even if I could get a 
school at small pay, and with the needle I 
can barely keep soul and body together. 
So I come here; what else canI do? If I 
go to a large city and have the good luck 
to find employment at all it must almost 
certainly be at very low wages, and that 
would meana cheap boarding-house, cheap 
society, and a life hardly worth having. I 
am everywhere at a disadvantage because I 
am a woman; it sometimes seems to me 
that women are a superfluity in this world 
altogether. Yes, I know that women who 
take care of themselves are not infrequent- 
ly happier than those who are married, 
but the taking care isa hard job, and it 
ought to be easier. I don’t like to go into 
a mill and do little stupid work all day 
long, and I hope in time to find something 
better, but if I were a man I could find 
something now. There is a great wrong; 
I won’t pretend to say what or where it is, 
but it is somewhere.” And so she went 
on, not in lamentation or despondingly, 
but in deep indignation because she was 
denied an equal chance in the struggle for 
bread and butter. 

It was the old story. Every one with 
an acquaintance among women of the 
class indicated who earn their own living 
—and New England is full of them—has 
heard it in one shape or another time and 
again; the supply of the better class of 
female heads and hands is greatly in ex- 
cess of any demand, and so the girl on the 
train was able to find a factory employing 
dozens of others like herseif in simple 
manual labor, and her case is not unlike 
thousands of others. It is useless to say 
that these women ought to become ser- 
vants, for they cannot and will not; they 
will not because of the social aspect of 
the case, and cannot because they are Yan- 
kees—there may be good “‘hired men” and 
“hired girls” here, but no genuine New 
Englander ever made a good servant, and 
it is the servant that is demanded. The 
old hired help has disappeared. Of course 
there are exceptions to the general rule; 
many women can be found with practical- 
ly the same work and pay given to men of 
the same mental and physical capacity, 





and there are individual women enough 
who succeed better than individuals of the 
other sex who are their equals; but the 
rule remains. The actual difference will 
be realized by remembering that the edu- 
cated man without a family who merely 
gets a living is thought to be doing noth- 
ing, while the woman who gains the same 
is reckoned doing well. ‘The causes of the 
trouble are complex enough—custom, 
prejudice, social proprieties and other 
good reasons, and what not—and the rem- 
edy cannot be named off-hand, nor will it 
come ina moment. The best that can be 
said is that the improvement actually 
made in the last generation promises well 
for the future, and meantime it is a pity 
that those who are the real sufferers do not 
oftener make their complaints heard.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


COUSIN TOM’S WEDDING. 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, JUN. 





It was to be in the church, with music 
and flowers, and my brother Claude and I 
were to walk up the middle aisle and lead 
the procession. 

‘*‘Now you must both put on your best 
behavior,” said mother, after we had wor- 
ried ourselves into our new clothes on the 
all-important night; then she kissed us just 
as if we’d been going to bed, and sent us 
off to the church an hour before the time. 

We found the sexton just opening the 
doors, and he let us go round with him 
while he lighted up, and then I proposed 
that we should stand outside and watch 
the people come. 

**! wonder if Cousin Tom feels nervous,” 
said Claude, as we walked down the steps 
under the awning. “I shouldn’t think he 
would, though, for you know doctors— 
But I say, Bert, what’s the matter down 
the street there? See all that crowd? Let’s 
run and find out.” 

“Come on,” I cried; “Ill beat you 
there,” and oo}! all about our good 
clothes and ‘best behavior,” we both 
started off down the block. 

‘Oh, somebody’s been run over, or some- 
thing!” I exclaimed, as I won the race 
and found a lot of people bending over the 
form of a man lying on the grass in front 
of the Baptist church. 

We both stood still for a minute, and I 
was trying to listen to what a gentleman 
next to me was telling a policeman, when 
Claude pulled me by the sleeve and whis- 
pered that it might be the very case Cousin 
‘Tom, who had just graduated at the Med- 
ical School, was waiting for. 

**Let’s tell him about it!” I cried. 
‘Quick, before they get somebody else ;” 
and then we both tore off to his lodgings, 
around the corner, and pulled the bell as 
if the house was afire. 

I tell you, the girl came to the door ina 
hurry, and without waiting for her to an- 
nounce us we bolted upstairs to Cousin 
‘Tom’s room, and rushed in to find him just 
putting on his white satin necktie. 

“Oh, do come quick!” we both fairly 
shouted. ‘Such a—” 

“Why, boys, what’s the matter?” he ex- 
claimed, making a muddle of his cravat. 
‘*Has Alice fainted, or the dressmaker for- 
gotten to send her dress home, or what?” 

‘*No, no,” cried Claude. ‘**There’s a man 
hurt, and an awful crowd, and—” 

“Quick, how far from here?” interrupt- 
ed- Cousin Tom, leaving the two ends of 
his tie hanging, and snatching his pea- 
jacket. “I can spare just twenty min- 
utes.” 

‘“*Why, it’s only around the corner, in 
front of the Baptist church,” I replied, 
dancing around the room in great excite- 
ment; and then we all three raced off. 

‘*‘Where is he, boys?” cried Cousin Tom, 
and Claude pointed inside the railing that 
ran in front of the church, and against 
which, strange to say, nobody was lean- 


ing. 

Then, not waiting to hunt up the gate, 
our cousin, who was a great strapping fel- 
low, shouldered his way through the 
crowd, and without paying any attention 
to the efforts some of the people made to 
hold him back, he placed his hands on the 
top rail of the fence to vault over. 

The next instant he gave a spring back- 
ward instead of forward, and fell against 
Claude, who of course fell against me, and 
we all three went down one after another 
like a row of bricks, while the people set 
up such a yell that you might have thought 
they had all turned into wild Indians on 
the war-path. 

Being boys, and quite used to hard 
knocks, neither Claude nor I was hurt, and 
we sprang up as lively as ever when Cou- 
sin ‘om was lifted off of us. But there 
was not much spring about him, and we 
were awfully frightened when we found 
that he couldn’t even speak. 

Then they explained the whole thing to 
us, which was something like this: there 
was an electric light in front of the store 
next the church, and in some way the stuff 
—the electric fluid or whatever it is—had 

ot off the track, or the wires, and run into 
the fence, and so whoever touched it got a 
most tremendous shock. That was what 
was the matter with the man inside, and 
the crowd had tried to warn Cousin Tom, 
bul he was too excited about getting an 
interesting case to listen. 

“Oh, if he’s killed, it’s all our fault for 
telling him about it!’ moaned Claude. 

*“*And he was fing to be married in 
half an hour,” I added, despairingly. “And 
Miss Lord’ll be in the church waiting for 
him, and when he don’t come she may 
have a fit or something, and oh, Claude, 
how can we tell her?” 

By this time they had picked Cousin Tom 
up and carried him into a drug store a few 
doors off. They told us he was only 
stunned, and would probably be able to 
sit up in the course of half an hour. As 


he hadn’t lived in town a week yet, no- 
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body in the crowd knew who he was, and 
so the burden of carrying the dreadful 
news to the wedding party fell upon 
Claude and me. 

“It’s five minutes to eight now,” an- 
nounced my brother, nervously, as, hav- 
ing left word with the druggist that we 
would goon be back with friends and a 
carriage, we hurried off to the Episcopal 
church. ‘*Cousin Tom was to be in the 
vestry by this time, and, oh my! won't it 
be awful to have Miss Lord walk up the 
aisle on her father’s arm, and then find no- 
body to marry her?” 

**But, Claude,” I proposed, a bright idea 
suddenly striking me, “if we can only 
get to the church soon enough to see her 
drive up, we can tell her then, and have 
the coachman keep right on to the drug 
store.” 

“The very thing!” cried Claude. 
run for it.” 

And run we did, but, alas! arrived at 
the church just in time to see the bride’s 
carriage drive away from the awning— 
empty. 

We could hear the organ playing and 
the people whispering that the procession 
would soon begin to move toward the 
altar. 

“Oh, why don’t they make sure Cousin 
Tom’s here first?” I exclaimed, in a whis- 
per. 

‘Perhaps they will,” returned Claude. 
“At any rate they ought to wait for us to 
lead off; but, stop, ve got a plan, and 
though it’s a kind of desperate one, it'll 
save Miss Lord —— a scene before 
everybody. I’ll”——and he spoke the 
rest very softly in my ear. 

**Why, Claude, dare you?” I cried, under 
my breath. ‘**And do you know how to 
do it?” 

‘*Yes, I noticed the place when we were 
in here with the sexton. Now do you 
think you can get up close to Miss Lord 
before I count twenty slowly ?” 

I nodded and hurried into the church, 
leaving Claude to take up his station in a 
dark corner of the vestibule. The proces- 
sion was evidently waiting for us, and as 
fast as I could I squeezed a way through 
the crowd to take my place in front of the 
bride. She smiled when she caught sight 
of me, and put out her hand. Then just 
as I took it every light in the church went 
out, and I knew Claude had succeeded in 
his plan of turning off the gas. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Lord,” I 
whispered, still keeping hold of her hand, 
‘but come out with me to the carriage, be- 
cause Cousin Tom’s hurt, but not very 
bad, only he can’t stand up long enough 
to be married yet, and—— But I'll take 
you to him right away.” 

Well, she didn’t scream nor say she was 
going to faint, but just held on to my 
hand tight, and let me lead her out in the 
dark. We found Claude on the sidewalk, 
holding the door of the carriage open; and 
ordering the coachman (who looked as if 
he thought we were eloping with the 
bride) to drive to the drug store. We all 
three got in, and were off before the peo- 
ple in the church had a chance to think of 
anything else but the darkness into which 
they had so suddenly been plunged. 

‘*But—but did the electric fluid put out 
the lights in church?” asked Miss Lord, 
after we had explained to her about 
Cousin Tom’s shock. 

“Oh, no; I turned off the gas,” said 
Claude, promptly. ‘Don’t you think it 
was a good way to keep people from 
staring at you and gossiping when they 
found the groom didn’t come?” 

“Yes, I see now, and I am sure I am 
very much obliged for your thoughtful- 
ness; but what will papa and mamma 
think has become of me?” 

‘“That’s so!” Lexclaimed. ‘‘We forgot 
all about that part of it. Stop the car- 
riage, and I'll run back ;” which I did, and 
found the church lighted up again, a big- 
yer crowd than ever inside, and Mr. and 

rs. Lord rushing about in every direc- 
tion in search of their daughter. 

I was a little frightened at first, but re- 
membering how much the bride had been 
spared by our plan, I walked boldly up to 
the ‘‘distracted parents,” and began to ex- 
plain the whole thing. This took some 
time, but I told the story as quick as I 
could, and I had scarcely finished when 
back came the carriage with Cousin Tom 
and Miss Lord both in it. 

I jumped as if I had seen a ghost, and 
indeed ‘Tom looked like one, but declared 
that he was every bit strong enough to go 
through the ceremony. Miss Lord was 
already in her mother’s arms, and I was 
awfully afraid we'd have a scene, after 
all, but luckily everybody thought it was 
because the gas had gone out, and in ten 
minutes they were safely married, and no- 
body out of the family the wiser.—Har- 
per’s Young People. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING SyRuP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. a upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
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out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly- 
ENGRAVINGS, Photogravures, 
ETCHINGS, Photographs, 
&c., &e, &c., &e. 
Frames ca Frames 


WASHINGTON ST, 

BOSTON. 

H. White & Co. 
Pocket KNIVEs, 


SCISSORS, iiisens\ie: 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lere, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
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GOOD LITERATURE 


—FOR THE— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Classical, Religious, Historical and General. 


Is offered in their New List, which is sent free by 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


These Books bring the Young Folks into an 
acquaintance with 


Men of Letters, Historians, and Biographers. 


The List includes {fresh and interesting 

STORIES, SKETCHES and BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL, that MANLY and WOMANLY 
boys and girls will like to read.} 


THEY ARE PRACTICAL, 
FULL OF LIFE, 


Written from a Christian Standpoint, in a 
=v Gee Pure, Cultivated Style. 


Such Books make a school using them not alone out- 
wardly successful, but strong in the best moral culture 
and general intelligence, 


t@ D. LOTHROP & CO. also publish 


WIDE AWAKE .........+..++..5 82 50 Per Year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AN “ 
WOE et 8 
BABYLAND. 2... 000 cccccccecceses 50 * a 


THE PANSY (weekly), edited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden, author of Pansy Books, 75 cts. 





LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs, Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 
Mrs. M. T, Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. ©, F. Corbin, 


Mrs. Sophie D. Cobb, 
Miss Mary G. Darling; 7 
Mrs. ©. H. Dall, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs. Charles F. Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B Gustafson, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 


Miss Mary Lakeman, 
Mrs. E. Lee, 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Misa Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, 


M Dean 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, Caray SeaNe 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
Miss Mary Palfrey, 
Mrs. Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 

Mrs, 8. B. C, Samuels, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Mise L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 

Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8. R. Urbino, 

Mrs, Katherine 8. Washburn, 
Mrs. C. 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C. Winchester, 
&e., &e., &e., &e. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 








FORTUNE'S FOOL. 


A Novel. By Junt1an HAWTHORNE. 
ume, 12mo. 


One vol- 
$1 50. 


The latest story from the pen of one of the fore- 
most American novelists, distinguished for fine 
perception, delicate analysis, and masterly com- 
bination. A powerful novel, destined to be 
ranked as a classic. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DRUMMER BOY. 


By Rev. Haxry M. Krerrer, late of the 150th 
Penn. Volunteers. Illustrated. One vol- 
ume, 16mo. ° ° ° $1 25. 


This work brings most vividly and pictur- 
esquely before the younger generation the scenes 
and adventures of the Rebellion, told as only an 
eye-witness could tell them, It is a thrilling 
story of a soldier’s life, from enlistment to mus- 
ter-out, with all the stirring changes of camp and 
field, and the exciting incidents of campaigning 
on the “sacred soil.” Some of the admirable 
illustrations were drawn by Redwood, formerly 
of the Confederate army. 


A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. 


By Kate Sansorn. Comprising choice and 
cheering selections for every day in the year. 
One vol., 16mo. Beautifully bound. $1 00. 


The sun does not always shine; and once in a 
while there is no “bright side. At such times we 
must make our own sunshine, or take it_ready- 
made. This year-book, with nearly 500 selections 
on making the best of things, will find its way 
to many hearts as a help, a spur, an inspiration. 
One is ashamed to be blue, and sees the utter 
uselessness of gloomy retrospect or forebodings, 
with such cheery sentences staring him in the 
face. With a margin for amateur decoration, 
and space beneath for memoranda, birthdays, or 
what you please, with poems for special days at 
at the close. The pages are red-lined (as pro- 
phetic of red-letter days). 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 





Washiogton Street. 


A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY, 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHIcAGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James 
held his equal.”.—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzornes P. LatHRoP 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance. 
VI. The Marble Faun, 
VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 
American Note-Books, 
French and Italian Note-Books. 
Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc, 
XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographica 
Sketch and Index. 
“In many respects the most severely simple and 


chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—Nzw York TImEs. 


Iv. 


Ix. 
x. 
xi. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable re | 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wort 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MuneER, author of “On the Threshold,” 

$1 50. 

“Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
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THE BROOKLYN MEETING. 


The Headquarters of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association during its 
annual meeting in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 9 and 10, will be at 
the Business Women’s Home, No. 80 
Willoughby Street. Here delegates and 
those in attendance from other places will 
repair on their arrival. This place will 
not accommodate all who come, and the 
hotels in Brooklyn are not numerous. 
Nevertheless, places will here be assigned 
where board can be obtained. 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia are so accessible that large delegations 
should be present from these States. 
Every New England State should have its 
representatives there, and the far West 
will send reports of its work. 

Come, friends, one and all! The times 
were never so auspicious for our cause. 
Every passing year leaves a whole year of 
growth to encourage the next. This year, 
to make our meeting valuable, we have as 
speakers, among others, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Col. T. W. Higginson, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Rev. J. 
W. Bashford, Mrs. Clara Neymann, Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, Rev. C. H. Eaton (suc- 
cessor to Dr. Chapin), Rev. Anna Oliver, 
Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke of Indiana, Rey. 8. 
Alfred Steinthal of England, and last, but 
not least, our honored president, Eliza- 
beth B. Chace. 

Let us have a full meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 9. Some of our best 
speakers will be heard at that time, and 
important business will be transacted. 

Lucy STONE, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
<a 


MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Convention of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Minneapolis, at Centenary 
Church, cor. 1st. Ave. Sq. and 7th St., on 
the 23d and 24th of October, 1883. 

All are cordially invited. 

SARAH BURGER STEARNS, President. 
LAURA HOWE CARPENTER, Cor. Sec.- 
retary. 
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“MASSACHUSETTS HAS NO RULING CLASSES.” 





The above are the words of Hon. George 
D. Robinson, the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, in his speech 
accepting the nomination. Yet the women 
of Massachusetts and of the other states 
are ruled over, in respect to the choice of 
all the officers of the government, from the 
members of the Congress which may de- 


clare a war that will take their sons out |. 


to be shot, to the hog reeve of a petty vil- 
lage who may drive their pigs to pound. 
Women are ruled over, and overruled, 
by laws they are forbidden to make, or 
even to help make, from the time each lit- 
tle girl baby is in her cradle till her last 
will goes to probate to be proved, set 
aside or broken, as the case may be. Yet 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
says, ‘Massachusetts has no ruling class- 
es.” Did he mean there is only one class 
that rules, and not care to state the fact 
quite so broadly? At any rate, the wom- 
en were so far below his political horizon 
that they were out of sight and out of 
mind. How much better to have said: 
“the majority of the people of Massachu- 
setts are women. Contrary to our theory 
of government, they are taxed without 
* representation and governed without con- 
sent. Let it be the pride, as it is the duty, 
of the Republican party to put an end to 
this great sin against every man’s mother 
and sister and wife and daughter.” Some 
time a statesman, a man leading in poli- 
tics, will say it, and the best men of all 
parties will rally to that standard and es- 
tablish it. Meantime, there is one ruling 
class in Massachusetts, and that is the 
men. There is one subject class, and that 
is the women. Look at the picture: On 
one side of a line are the ruling class; on 
the other side the subject class. They are 
the wives of our members of Congress, of 
our governors, lawyers, judges, the 
church-members, without whom the church 
could not exist, the great army of school 
teachers, the good mothers from every 
house; and along with them in the same 
line are their political equals—the crimi- 
nals from the state prison, the male mani- 
acs from the lunatic asylums, and the un- 
fortunate men who cannot read and write. 
Has Massachusetts any shame so great, 





investigation, including it, and going back- 
ward to the time when women were 
whipped in Boston Common and murdered 
as witches? Think of it! Jesse Pomeroy 
disfranchised because he is a murderer, 
and the wife of the Republican candidate 
for Governor disfranchised because she is 
a woman!—Lucy Stone, in Sunday Herald. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


The preliminary facts in the case, so far 
as the political situation involves the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage in Massachusetts, 
are allin. ‘They are put forth in the plat- 
forms of the respective parties, as follows: 


Democratic : ‘We believe in equal rights, 
without limitation of sex.” 

Prohibitory: ‘*We believe in equal po- 
litical rights regardless of sex.” 

Greenback: “Equal political rights for 
all, both men and women.” 

Republican: ‘We favor a pure and ex- 


tended suffrage.” 

It is unpossible to tell the exact meaning 
of this last sentence. It may mean every- 
thing or nothing, as far as the suffrage for 
women is concerned. Taking the plat- 
forms as they stand, it would be fair to 
say that they indicate a growing public 
sentiment in favor of suffrage. and are, 
taken all together, an advance on the plat- 
forms of previous years. But before we 
congratulate ourselves, we shall wait to 
see whether those who are elected to the 
legislature, upon these platforms, show 
their respect for the platforms by acting in 
conformity with them. Weshall be doub- 
ly glad and grateful, if they all unite to re- 
lieve women from the stigma and helpless- 
ness which disfranchisement implies and 
involves, and to relieve Massachusetts 
from its greatest shame, viz., that of de- 
grading all the women of the Common- 
wealth to the political level of its male 
criminals and idiots. 

It is impossible to forget that, year after 
year, the Republican platform has ‘‘resolv- 
ed” in favor of equal rights for women, and 
then, a majority of the men elected to the 
Legislature on that platform have deliber- 
ately voted against the bill that proposes 
only so much as municipal suffrage for 
women. ‘he men who voted for temper- 
ance last year, who voted against the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill, were enough to 
have carried it if they had voted for it. 
The Democrats, last year, for the first 
time, endorsed woman suffrage in their 
platform, but the majority of Democrats 
in the Legislature voted against it, though 
thirty-one of them voted for it, and it re- 
ceived able championship from a leading 
Democrat. 

In the case of Republicans, in the Legis- 
lature last winter a majority voted against 
the municipal suffrage bill. Some of them, 
who had voted ‘tyes’ in other years, voted 
**no” last year, because, it was said, some 
Democrats voted *tyes.” This is like the 
folly of the man who let his house burn 
down because he did not like the man who 
would have thrown water. Those Repub- 
licans who voted **no” thought it was not 
their house that was on fire. But they 
will find it was. It used to be said that, 
“the chain that is around the neck of the 
slave is also fast to the heel of his master.” 
He found it so, when his ownership of the 
slave was drownedin blood. By the same 
law, the persistent injustice imposed upon 
woman will lead to the defeat of those who 
impose it. 

Individual Republicans in the Legisla- 
ture spoke well, and did what they could 
for the right, and so did men of each party. 
But, as a whole, men showed no respect 
for their party platforms. Therefore, judg- 
ing by the experience of other years, it 
will make little difference to the suffrage 
cause on what platform men are elected 
or defeated. 

For wyself, I feel unmixed grief at the 
failure of Massachusetts men to compre- 
hend the gravity of the situation. Their 
loud and reiterated chorus, uttered in 
various tones and forms, ‘‘to rid Massa- 
chusetts of its foul shame,” to **free Massa- 
chusetts from its greatest disgrace,” ete., 
etc., comes to my ear empty and hollow 
and without appeal. For I see Massachus- 
etts women, educated, noble, law-abiding 
women, forced into political companion- 
ship with cut-throats and murderers, and, 
along with such men, denied political 
rights. So that whatever peril the State 
may have, women have no power to help. 
They are thus kept helpless by the very 
men who now shout so loudly to “free 
Massachusetts from disgrace.” In spite of 
petition and entreaty urged through a score 
of years, they have mocked us with empty 
promises, while they have trampled on the 
foundation principles of the Government 
itself, and they have been supported in it 
by men of every other party. No loud 
cries of “‘stop thief” can cover up this 
greater shame of Massachusetts. When 
the present hubbub is forgotten, and all 
the actors in it, the fact will stand out in 
the history of Massachusetts and of this 
country, bold and black, its crowning 
shame,that it degraded women by denying 


as it degraded criminals by denying them 
suffrage because they were criminals. 

“But the suffrage question is not in poli- 
tics,’ says some one. Why is it not in poli- 
tics? A volume of shame lies in the an- 
swer. L. 8. 

. 

PREMISE AND CONCLUSION. 


Before any nominations were made for 
governor in this State, several women 
united in an appeal to the State Central 
Committees of each political party, asking 
that no candidate might be nominated for 
governor who would veto any bill looking 
to the enfranchisement of women; and 
they modestly added that the enfranchise- 
ment of women ought to be the main ques- 
tion in politics. To this Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall, in a letter to the Philadelphia Ameri- 
can, says: “It is indiscretion like this 
which destroys the faith and wears out the 
patience of thinking men. Why cannot 
these women see that the opinion of the 
new governor on this subject is no more 
important than that of any other single in- 
dividual?” 

She deals other blows equally undeserv- 
ed, whereupon a friendly cotemporary 
publishes Mrs. Dall’s letter, and says: 

Mrs. Dall, in a remarkably concise letter 
elsewhere quoted, administers a needed re- 
buke to the excellent but short-sighted 
women who do, once and again, what little 
they can to elect as governor of Massachu- 
setts a man who has never shown a jot of 
moral principle in his whole long public 
career, just because he expresses a cheap 
assent to woman suffrage. There is no 
more ugly reflection on woman’s capacity 
for sound political action than the readi- 
ness many ardent pioneers of the coming 
reform show to indorse a charlatan who 
says an easy word for them. ‘The approv- 
al of such men as Butler is essentially an 
insult and a derision. 

The premise to the above, it must be re- 
membered, was the request that no candi- 
date might be nominated for governor who 
would veto a bill looking to the enfran- 
chisement of women. It is a long anda 
wrong step to such aconclusion. L. 8. 
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LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


While the position of the Republican 
candidate for governor on the Woman Suf- 
frage question, as defined by his friend 
and supporter, Hon. A. W. Beard, in an- 
other column,is at best only one of neutral- 
ity, and therefore does not entitle him to 
the ‘“‘unqualified” support of Suffragists, 
yet it is sufliciently favorable to limit the 
practical issue to the Legislature itself. 
Our principal effort as Suffragists should 
henceforth till election be devoted to the 
election of Woman Suffrage Senators and 
Representatives, irrespective of party. 
As one means of identifying our friends, 
we print below the votes of last year’s 
Representatives. [Republicans in Roman; 
Democrats in italics ; Independents in small 
capitals. ] 

FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
AIKEN, Aldrich, Ambrose, Saker /. J., Barker G. A., 
Bates, Butler, Belden, Bixby, Somwker, Briggs, Bush, 
Butler 7. C., Cable, Carr, Chamberlain, Cheever, Clark 
C. N., Cogawell A. H., Cowdrey, Craig, Davenport, 
Ernst, Fisk, Freeman C, A., Gilmartin, Goodinan, 
Hartwell, Hildreth, //opkins, Howland ©, H., Hubbard, 
Hunt, Hutchinson, Kingsley, Leonard J. W., Lincoln, 
Linnell, Littlefield, Lord, Mackintosh, Manning, Mul- 
lane, Nason, Varker J. L., Perry, Potter RK. H., Reed, 
Reynolds, Robinson, Sargent, Shaw. Small, Smith G, E., 
Smith Joel, Stetson A. /., Welch, Whitmarsh, Wilkin- 
son, Williams J. S., Winchester. 
PAIRS: 


Candage, Jacobs, Morse Bushrod, Howes of Gloucester 
Dunham, Stetson, Tyler, Rice, Warner, Saville, Cobb, 
Morse of Sherburne, Stow, Hunioon, Foley, Douglas, 
Sullivan, Conlin C. P., Entwistle, Wells, 

d dent, 1; Republi 48; D atic, 31. 


Total, 80. 








AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Adams, Allen, Babbitt, Baker Charles H., Ball, Ban- 
croft, Barker, Barnard, Batchelder, Bates E. L., each, 
Bird, Boardman, BRIGHAM, Brown Bugbee, Burr, 
Butler Ed. P., Campbell, Chester, Clark A, F., Clark C. 
E., Clark G. L., Clark W. P., Cogswell, Coombs, Cope- 
land, Costello, Courtney, Cronin, Cushing, Cushman, 
Davis, Denham, Doherty, Dolan D, F., Donahoe, Dwin- 
ell, Eames, Eastman, Zaton, Fennessey, Fisher, Foster 
J. T., Foster W. W., Freeman, Frizzell, Fuller, Gifford, 
Gimlich, Glines, Goodman, Gove, Harrub, //ayes, Hig- 
ginbottom, Holbrook, Howes L. W., Jefts, Joyner, Kel- 
ley, Kellogg. Ailduff, Kimball, Aniffen, caaney, Lamb, 
Lawrence, *Learnard, Leighton, Leonard, Maguire, 
Martin C. B., Martin H, B., Martin T.. Means, AMecUor- 
mack, McDonald, MceGarragle, McLaughlin, Miiler J. 
D., Morrison, Murphy. Newell, Nourse, O’Brien, 
Olmstead, Parker, Pattee, Peabody, PECK, Pedrick, 
Sg ag 2 Potter, Putney, Randall, Reade, Richardson 
©. W., Richardson D, M., Sayward, Serton, Shaylor, 
Smith, Snow, Sprague, Staples, Stebbins, Steere, Stet- 
son 8. 38., Stockbridge, Sweeter, Tarone,Varnum, Walk- 
er, Wartield, Webster, Weston, Wheeler, White. White- 
hill, Whiting, Whitney, Wiggins, Wildes, Williams 
F. H., Wolcott, Wright. 

PAIRS: 

Switzer, Fernald, Willson, coger, Searell, Hill, 
Butler Daniel, Fuller W. D., Barton, Holley, Streeter, 
MELDEN, Jackson, Towne, Whiting, Cluff, Dolan M. /., 
Knox, Tilley, Butterfield. 

Independent, 3; Democrats, 48; Republicans, 96; 
Toial, 147, 

NOT VOTING: 
Atherton, Chapelle, Hall Thos. J.. Howland C. W., 
Kimball. W. R., Marden Geo, A., Mason Jas. H., Mellen 
J. H., Miller C. H., Moriarty BE, M., O'Connell D, F., 
Simpson T.C., Starbird C. T. 
Republicans, 9; Democrats, 4. 


In the Senate no vote was taken. But 
the following Senators were understood to 


be 
FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

Warren E. Locke of Norwood; Benj. 8. Lovell of 
Weymouth; Knowles Freeman of Chelsea; Owen A. 
Galvin of Boston; Fred. 8. Risteen of Boston; Benj. N. 
Cutter of Boston; Edwin Bowley of Haverhill; James 
O. Parker of Methuen; Isaac A. 8. Steele of Gloucester; 
Henry J. Wells of Cambridge; Walter N. Mason of 
Natick; Charles F. Gerry of Sudbury; Charles P. Bar- 
ton of Spencer; Peleg McFarlin of Carver; Lincoln 8. 
Drake of Easton; John W. Cummings of Fall River. 


AGAINST WOMAN SUPFRAGE. 

Geo. G. Crocker of Boston; Theodore C. Bates of No. 
Brookfield; Joseph P. Johnson of Provincetown; Geo. 
W. Johnson of Medford; Alvan Barrus of Goshen; 
Ww. H. Haile of Springfield; John M. Seeley of Great 
Barrington. 

Let our friends in every Senatorial and 
Representative District question each can- 
didate for legislative positions, and try to 
secure the nomination and election of men 


who will vote next winter in favor of Mu- 








beginning with the Tewksbury almshouse 


them suffrage, because they were women, 


nicipal Suffrage for women. H. B. B. 


THE DIVORCE LEAGUE. 


The following item is just published : 


The New England Divorce Reform 
League has just completed its first year’s 
work. The corresponding Secretary, the 
Rev. 8S. W. Dike, of Royalton, Vt., has 
during this time addressed six theological 
seminaries, two law schools, two state 
legislatures, various scientific bodies and 
many miscellaneous audiences. During 
this time also he has steadily grown in 
public esteem, and is now recognized as 
the first authority in this country upon the 
family and questions relating to its wel- 
fare. The State Department has just ap- 
plied to him for assistance in preparing 
various questions by which to discover the 
social conditions of immigrants to this 
country. During the coming year Mr. 
Dike will give himself more exclusively 
to study, writing and lecturing than be- 
fore, and Rey. F. Barrows Makepeace, of 
Andover, has been elected as assistant cor- 
responding secretary. 

The above carries a lesson to both men 
and women. Here is the question of di- 
vorce. Itis of vast importance to women. 
But the divorce league is composed entire- 
ly of men, and the Rev. Mr. Dike, the sec- 
retary, reports that during the year he has 
addressed six theological schools, two law 
schools, two state legislatures, etc. Every 
one of these bodies is composed entirely 
of men, and this secretary harangues 
them, and calls their attention to settle 
the divorce question. The absurdity of 
the whole proceeding is on its face. If 
there is a real desire to promote the wel- 
fare of the home and family the true way 
to do it is to have the parties in interest 
heard as witnesses from both sides, and 
let advice and decision come from both 


sides. Any other way is a poor farce. 
L. Ss. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


A new departure has been taken by the 
London School Board in respect of the 
chairmanship of Standing Committees. A 
few weeks ago Mr. Benjamin Lucraft, who 
had been chairman of the Educational En- 
dowments Committee since 1876, resigned 
membership as well as chairmanship of the 
committee. Two or three attempts have 
been made to fill the vacancy; but parties 
on the Board are so equally divided that on 
two separate occasions there has been an 
equality of votes for two nominees. In 
the one case, a casting vote, givem by the 
chairman ‘of the Board, Mr. Buxton, who 
acted as chairman of the committee, was 
questioned as a matter of legality; in the 
other, the chairman for the day, Mr Lobb, 
declined to give a casting vote. Then 
came a proposal to appoint Miss Helen 
Taylor, which was carried by a majority 
of nearly two-thirds of those present. Miss 
Taylor is the first lady member to occupy 
the post of chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee. Her views are—primarily, in fa- 
vor of applying all endowments to, as 
nearly as practicable, meet the views of 
the founders in spite of changes wrought 
by time; and tothwart the modern tenden- 
cy toapply to scholarships and exhibitions 
for the middle classes the charities which 
were left to give free education for the 
poor. Miss ‘laylor condemns the diver- 
sion of charities from the poor to the mid- 
dle classes, and argues that the Elementa- 
ry Education Acts ought not to be treated 
as though intended to levy a rate on the 
public to educate the poor, while the pat- 
rimony of the latter is taken to support the 
middle and upper classes. 


Thus successive gains are made, and 
each one helps to fill the gulf that yawns 
between women and the recognition of 
their equal ability and equal rights. 





L. 8. 
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A PEEP AT OUR EXHIBIT. 





The young lady in charge of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL exhibit, in the woman’s 
department of the Institute Fair and Ex- 
position, has some amusing experiences. 
Occasionally a man picks up a copy of the 
paper from the stand, and glances over the 
names of the editors; then drops the un- 
clean thing as if his fingers were polluted, 
and turns a searching look upon Miss T. 
to see what manner of woman she is. 
Sometimes a bright-faced girl pounces 
eagerly upon a copy, declaring that she 
has “always wanted to see the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and never happened to come 
across it before.” 

The other day a pleasant-faced gentle- 
man from Wyoming, probably connected 


our table. The Wyoming tracts 
caught his eye. He entered into conyer- 
sation with Miss '’., and testified emphati- 
cally to the good results of woman suf- 
frage in his Territory. He declared that 
it had “purified the polls 100 per cent,” 
and was popular with all classes of citi- 
zens except the liquor dealers. They 
were violently opposed to it, because they 
could not sell nearly as much liquor on 
election days as formerly. 

This gentleman’s wife afterwards came 
to talk with Miss T., and confirmed all 
her husband’s statements. 

“Do you vote?” asked Miss T. 

‘Why, certainly. Everybody votes. 
There was a time when I didn’t vote, be- 
cause the voting place was twenty miles 
away. But some women rode twenty 
miles to do it. As a general thing, the 
parties send carriages to take the women 





to the polls.” — 
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**Do you mean to say that they bribe the 
women with carriage-rides ?” 

“Oh, no. It is generally pretty well 
known beforehand which way a woman is 
going to vote. The Republican carriages 
drive around to the Republican women, 
and the Democratic carriages to the Dem- 
ocratic women.” 

“Do the women always vote like their 
husbands?” 

“No.” 

**Doesn’t that make trouble?” 

“Not to my knowledge. I know one 
man who votes Republican while his wife 
votes Democratic, and they have a great 
deal of fun about it. No, I have never 
heard of any trouble.” 

‘And what becomes of the babies and 
the stockings?’ 

“They are all right,” answered the 
Wyoming woman, laughing. Perhaps a 
twinkle in Miss T.’s eye showed her that 
she was not serious in her objections. 

Thus day after day the stream of human 
beings flows past our modest exhibit, 
some one stopping from time to time, and 
bearing away a seed of new truth in the 


shape of a book, paper or tract. 
A. S. B. 
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CANDIDATE ROBINSON AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


LETTER FROM HON. A. W. BEARD. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In answer to your enquiry whether I 
know the views of Hon. George D. Robin- 
son, Republican candidate for governor, 
on the question of woman suffrage, [ will 
say that, being myself a strong friend of 
that cause, I have more than once talked 
with him on the subject and think I under- 
stand his position. 

Mr. Robinson cannot be considered in 
favor of woman suffrage, nor is he on the 
other hand an unqualified opponent. He 
spoke and voted against the submission 
of a Constitutional amendment for wom- 
an suffrage in the State Legislature of 1876. 
He has since voted in Congress against a 
sixteenth amendment for woman suffrage. 
But, on the other hand, he voted in favor 
of appointing a standing committee of 
Congress on Woman's Rights, because he 
believes in giving all great public ques- 
tions a chance to be heard. 

In regard to the proposed law giving 
women suffrage in municipal and town 
affairs, he does not feel the same objection 
to that as to a sweeping Constitutional 
change. He recognizes the fact that such 
a law would necessarily be tentative and 
experimental, subject to repeal at any time 
by a legislature elected by men alone. 
With his views of the duties of the Exec- 
utive in relation to the legislative branch 
of the Government, he would not feel it his 
duty as governor to discourage the enact- 
ment of such a law, or to veto any proper- 
ly drawn law having that object in view. 

A joint resolve for the submission of a 
Constitutional Amendment is not, as you 
know, subject in any event to a governor’s 
approval or veto. The Republican friends 
of woman suffrage, therefore, have a right 
to feel that the election of Mr. Robinson 
will in uo wise prejudice their cause in the 
next legislature. Yours for equal rights, 

A. W. BEARD. 

Boston, Oct. 3, 1883. 
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THE WIFE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A recent Boston Traveller publishes con- 
siderable heresy about the duties of the 
wife of a man of genius, taken from the 
N. Y. Home Journal. That a paper like 
the Traveller, which generally embraces 
ideas consonant with progress, and which 
endorses the best thought of the age, should 
approve of such views, is surprising. It 
seems to contradict itself, for after stating 
that “our men of genius, as Longfe_low, 
Emerson, Beaconsfield and Lowell, are not 
men whose private lives require any apol- 
ogy of public works,” it prints from the 
Home Journal: 


Mrs. Carlyle failed to reach happiness 
because she had ambition without fame, 
and intellect without a career, and was too 
self-conscious and proud to be content 
She ought 
to have considered that her existence was 
really of no importance to the universe; 
but her husband’s worth and work had 
power to send the world on its path of 
progress with its mighty tangential force, 
and to drive a current of new life into the 
heart of the century. He was necessary to 
humanity; but she was only necessary to 
smooth the path his souk travelled. In 
this line of duty lay the beautiful mission 
of a loving wife, and in this she ought to 
have found happiness; but she only 
thought of the small annoyances that lay 
in her own path, and pronounced herself 
‘“*miserable,”—though holding the proud 
position of a wife to a great man of the 
age! Yet she loved him as well as her 
nature would permit; but egoism can 
never nobly worship nor see the glory 
through the mist. All the trials that made 
her ‘*miserable” resulted more from the 
faults in her own disposition than from 
her husband’s temper. Had she married 
the village schoolmaster, she might have 
been happier. A keen, clever, homely 
Scotch woman, with her sharp tongue and 
her broad Scotch accent, would have ruled 
the parish admirably. This should have 
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—— 
n her destiny; but Carlyle raised her 
eminence as his wife, gave her station 

» dignity in the great capital of the 

orld ; and in return she darkened his 
e, gave his name to the scoffers, and 

pilled the enthusiasm that would have 
raised memorials to his honor. From the 
“nan that stands beside the man of gen- 

n life much is demanded. She is the 

1 of his destiny, and accountable to 

world for the treasure committed to 

per care—the peace and serenity of his 


jos i 


vaow we think this man of genius, like 
r geniuses, should, by reason of a great 
gind, have upheld his wife. If his great 
pind allowed him to put her upon so lofty 
s pedestal, he should have made the place 
asy for her. Noblesse oblige. If he failed, 
pen genius is not strong; it fails to see 
things in their proper proportion. If she 
gere the superior she might have sacrificed 
jorhim, but the writer crowns him with 
gperiority. Character is the highest pre- 
rogative. A power to discriminate between 
mall and great, a heart that blesses all 
ghom it touches, is worth more to the 
gorld than the writings that Carlyle left, 
oupled with the memory of his character 
rom every standpoint. Taken apart from 
the man, his works are the result of gen- 
jus, but the world is not so much in need 
of genius as it is of goodness,—unadulter- 
sted goodness. The world is very beauti- 
{ul, beautiful enough to make us all hap- 
Yet our imperfections make life a 
fght and a struggle. If Carlyle were great, 
he might have been greater and better by 
earning a few lessons from one truly 
irreat, ‘Thomas 4 Kempis, whose light shines 
wdimmed through centuries. He says :— 
Itis no great matter to associate with 
the good and gentle; but to be able to live 
ceably with hard and perverse persons, 
or with the disorderly, or with such as go 
contrary to us, is a great grace, and a most 
commendable and manly thing. 
Quincy, Mass. 
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A WOMAN'S BIBLE. 


A. E. F. 








Hitors Woman's Journal: 
Recently, on a Sunday evening, I hap- 





pened to be in a handsome little city where 
| sought a hotel in which to pass the 
wening and night. In front of the hotel 
gveral gentlemen were chatting, and oc- 
casionally a few words of their conversa- 
tion reached my ear. Thereby it was 
learned that the Rev. Mr. D. would that 
evening present to his people a sermon 
isbout marriage. Being a single man some 
thought him hardly competent to properly 
speak on the subject, but at the close of 
his effort it was generally conceded that 
his task had been ably performed. 

His task was a familiar one: in part 
rom the Old andin part from the New 
Testament; but I will write only of the 
former. 

“Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 
thing, and obtaineth favor of the Lord.” 
That word thing had never before seemed 
tome so poor a word. What! must even 
the Bible class a wife among the things 
ad rubbish of this old world, from which 
indeed, a few good scraps may now and 
then be taken? This is going as far as 
ay woman-hater could desire. 

But it was found that the word was not 
inthe Hebrew, and at most could only be 
implied ; that some learned translators did 
wot choose to use itin connection with the 
dear word wife. One translator brings it 
out in this way: 

“Whoso hath found a wife hath found 
good, and bringeth out good-will from 
Jehovah.” 

But I wish particularly to call the atten- 
tinof your readers to the fact, well-known 
tosome of them, that a woman has translat- 
tdthe entire Bible from the Hebrew and 
Greek. As her translation is a literal one, 
the did not need to call a wife a thing: 
“He finding a wife found good, and shall 
obtain acceptance from Jehovah.” 

Certainly all the readers of your JouR- 
‘aL should possess this improved trans- 
lation, brought out by a woman who 
must have been and still is very much 
hore than even a “good thing.” I pre- 
Sime the book may now be secured, as 
heretofore, by mailing $3 to the translator, 
Julia E. Smith Parker, Glastonbury, Conn. 
She has lived long and worked nobly and 
bravely for the rights of woman. Her 
tanslation of the Bible is much superior 
to the common one,on account of its close- 
hess to the original. A. P. B. 

Camden, N. J. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





One of the largest fruit preservers in | 


California came from Glasgow. 

Chief-Justice Coleridge is a strong advo- 
} “ate for the prohibition of vivisection. 

A niece of John Keats, the poet, Mrs. 
Emma Keats Speed, lately died at Co- 
bourg, Canada. 

There are fifty artesian wells in Denver, 
the majority of them having been driven 
Within a very few weeks. 

The Iowa campaign is full of solid argu- 
ment. A schoolhouse and a saloon, both 
°n wheels, are marched over the ground 
with telling effect. 


The Georgia school commissioner finds 
that negroes in the State pay more for 
school taxes than is spent for educating 
their children. 

The estate of the late Nathaniel Thayer, 
of Boston, is inventoried at $16,076, 823. 
The death of Mr. Thayer leaves Mr. Fred 
L. Ames the richest man in Massachusetts. 

The Indian Daily News states that a 
native lady has already been enrolled as a 
pupil in the primary class of the Medical 
College Hospital, Calcutta. 

The demand has been so great for Mrs. 
Clara T’. Leonard’s report on the condition 
of the Tewksbury almshouse that the large 
edition printed for the Republican State 
Central Committee is nearly exhausted. 

Only five young women have appeared 
as candidates for the course of study at Co- 

-‘lumbia College. Thatis right. Why should 
they go for certificates when they can have 
degrees elsewhere? 

The London Atheneum says that in con- 
sequence of the orders received by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., they have found it nec- 
essary to print 150,000 copies of the first 
number of the English Illustrated Magazine. 

“Elements of the Law of Domestic Re- 
lations and of Employer and Employed,” 
is the title of a new law book by Irving 
Browne, published on the 5th inst. in Bos- 
ton, by Soule and Bugbee. 

‘““The women needed a rebuke,” says a 
friendly cotemporary, because some of 
them asked for a governor who would not 
veto a bill conceding a fraction of their 
political rights. 

The report of the representation of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association at 
the Northwestern fair was credited to St. 
Paul, and not to the Woman’s Department 
of the Temperance Review of Minneapolis, 
as it should have been. 

It is thought that if women were eligible 
for Parliament, Mrs. Fawcett would be 
the first chosen. She was one of the four 
Misses Garrett, two of whom distinguished 
themselves as decorative furnishers and 
designers. 

The conference of the United Methodist 
church in Canada favors woman suffrage 
as the best means of solving the temper- 
ance question. Canada is determined to 
get right on the woman suffrage question 
at any rate.—<Springfield Republican. 

A Norwegian Methodist Church has been 
organized in Salt Lake City, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-five members. A Nor- 
wegian pastor has been obtained from 
Chicago, and a lady as a teacher. It is 
supposed that there are 7,000 Scandinavi- 
ans in Salt Lake City, and 30,000 in Utah. 

Queen Augusta has written to Count Eu- 
lenburg, regretting that her health will 
prevent her presence at the Neiderwald 
unveiling. ‘The letter concludes, **No one 
will doubt that I take the most sincere in- 
terest in the patriotic celebrations, and 
though distant myselt, my thoughts are 
present there.” 

‘“‘Margery Deane,” writing from New- 
port to the Boston Transcript, says, on the 
authority of a clerical friend, that ‘‘a cir- 
cular has been sent to very many clergy- 
men, by a New York wine firm, setting 
forth the merits of its liquors and wines, 
with prices by the case, ete. At the end 
of the circular it reads :—N. B.—To avoid 
suspicion, every case sent you will be 
plainly marked ‘Canned Peaches.’ ” 

In Brooklyn a mother gave her infant 
one teaspoonful of soothing syrup, regular 


it was dead. ‘The syrup had soothed it to 
the sleep of death. To such concoctions 
is to be attributed the slow “‘slaughter of 
many {nnocents,” and the thirst for alco- 
hol and tobacco, and the want of self-con- 
trol, of many who live to manhood and 
womanhood. 

There was only one Boston student who 
obtained a portion of Mr. Vanderbilt’s do- 
nation to the Glen House waiters — Ed- 
ward Higgins, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who took his hundred dollars glad- 
ly. The other twenty-nine represented 
the Norway, Kent’s Hill, Bates, Bowdoin, 
Union, Lewiston, Auburn, Bridgton, Lit- 
tle, Wesley, Amherst, Oberlin, Amherst 
and Portland high schools, institutes and 
colleges. 

The Art Interchange for September 27 
has an outline study in color of a beautiful 





female head by Sir Frederick Leighton. 
| This charming sketch is worth framing. 
| There is also another supplement, full 
working size of a handsome embroidery 
| pattern with darned background. Two 
| excellent designs for plaques are given; 
one shows a beautiful girl in a Rubens 
costume, the other an equally attractive 
girl in a Vandyck costume. These two 
pictures can be used to advantage on 
plaques or panels, or ladies can gather 
from them hints for fancy dress costumes. 
Good examples of Persian and Turkish 
embroideries illustrate a well written ar- 
ticle on these styles of needlework. 


CACTUS BALM 








Prevents and cures Pre- 
mature Baldness. 





dose half that amount, and in the morning ° 


WANTED. 


A situation for a strong, healthy Prince 
Edward Island woman who is a dress- 
maker by trade, and who has also been 
her own housekeeper. She has a little 
girl, five years old, the child of her dead. 
sister, for whom she has cared since its 
birth, till it seems to her like her own 
child. She cannot part with it. She 
would like a place with an aged couple 
whose work she could do, including the 
sewing, or in a family of two or three who 
have quiet ways, regular hours, where there 
are no other servants, and no children, or in 
a large family where she had only the sew- 
ing. She is a respectable plain cook, and 
washer and ironer. She is an honest 
woman, a Methodist, and in the right 
place would be very useful. With the 
child and only housework, she will go for 
two dollars a week, or for sewing only, 
four dollars a week. Address Lucy Stone, 
Dorchester, Mass., enclosing stamp for 
reply, or reply at this office. L. 8. 


FALL and WINTER MILLINERY 


Mrs. JULIA FOWLE 


No. 6 WINTER STREET, 


(Cor. Washington Street, Room 3, one flight), an- 
nounces to her friends and the lady public that her 


OPENING 


will take place on 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 9 and 10, 








when she will be pleased to show all the novelties of 
the season from late Paris importations. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 





6 WINTER STREET, 
Cor. Washington St., Boston. 


WOODSTOCK 


CARPETS ¢ RUGS 


ALL SIZES. 


During the past thirty days we 
have received eighty-five bales of 
these desirable carpets. These are 
novel and desirable substitutes for 
more expensive Rugs or Floor Cov- 
erings, and are sold at 


Very Reasonable Prices. 

b@> We are the only direct im- 
porters of Woodstock Carpets, hav- 
ing been appointed 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


JohnH Pray Sus &Co 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


For the Fall Months. 


—— can now supply themselves without 
delay with a first-class AUTUMN OVER- 
COAT from our ready-made stock. The goods are 
just from our own workshops, and are sold at fair 
prices. We offer a very large assortment for general 
selection. This is the best opportunity fora satisfac- 
tory garment of this class, 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 


Traluing School for Kindergartuers, 


LAPORTE, IND. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann’s Training School for Kin- 
dergartners,”’ formerly at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 

The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday, 
October 8, 1883, and instruction will be continued un- 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry; daily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work;” and ample 
oon’ for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be con- 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants “— address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, Inp. 

















reventive and 
Dandruff. 


Is a sure 
curer 0} 


CACTUS BAL 
DRESS A. T. FOCG,, 





1500 yards at 


2500 yards at 


5000 yards at 


and will be found 
as advertised. 


CARPETS 


Closing-out Sale of Last Season’s 
Patterns. 


VELVETS, 


$1 25 


BRUSSELS, 


$115 


TAPESTRYS, 


2000 yards at - 


EXTRA SUPERS, 


ad 75 cts. 


75 cts. 


English Sheet Oil 


$1 00. 
These goods are good quality, 


in every respect 


Joun & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 








each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


Important to Every one who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


es = —+# = 





Send 


Pens sent by 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PATENTED. JOURNAL. 
Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.......eeeseees $2 25 
“ Whole * 8 Bae ccccccccccscocese 175 
Misses’ ed o OO BNNs ce csccvcccctes 175 
“ sd ad 8 Be cccccccccccececes 150 
Children’s and Infante’..........scecccssescecs 100 





Address the Manufacturers. 


Si EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pro 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfect] 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THz Woman’s 


erfect bust support is provided 
rtions and requirements of 


fitted from stock. 


Directions for Measuring 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States’ ” 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 8rd, 1883. 








SECRETARY, 
C. B. NoRTON. 


PRESIDENT, 


NATH’L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREPERIC VW. LINCOLN. 





WOMAN'S PLACE TO-DAY. 


By LILLIe DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


“Its witty tournament will delight every lover of 
fair play to read.”—Philadelphia Press. 

Every oue in search of facts and arguments in favor 
of suffrage cannot do better than to buy and study 
this little volume—OurR HERALD. Price, 20 cts. 


JOHN W. LOVELL &CO., 
14 Vesey St., New York. 


CACTUS BALM 


LADIES! 


The best place to have your old hats and bonnets 
made to look like new is at 535 Washington Street, 
oppo. R. H. WhiteX Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, 
etc. R. C. STINSON, Manager. 





Allays Heat and Itching of 
the Scalp. Try it. 








MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 


Embroidery, Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Fless, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


@. a. BDOITE, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 











REFORM 5 Hamilton Place’ 


Boston, Mass. 





ured free of charge. <A full line of superior Spectacles 


The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


VER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition, 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 








CACTUS BALM "isaac 








and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE CE 
if WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO. 
504 Washington,cor. Bedford St. 


READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&ec,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wasb- 
ington Street. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


—-AaND— 


Articles for Decorating, 


In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Artists’ Materials and Studies. Birthday Cards. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


STAMPING 


) A INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out of-town orders will receive 
pone attention. MISS. T. A. DAY, 

o. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor) 
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AN APPLE MEMORY. 


The white hot dusty road, 
The field so green and still, 
The twittering of a bird, 
The tinkling of a rill, 
And spreading grandly, wide and free, 
The shadow of an apple-tree. 





“Come, rest,” it seemed to say, 
“Out of the dust“and heat; 
The grasses round my roots 
Are long and cool and sweet.” 
So free, so gracious was the tree, 
I took the offer thankfully. 


Upon the grass I lay, 

Green whispering leaves o’erhead ; 
I ate the juicy fruit, 

Pale gold, flecked through with red, 
Then lay in slumber deep and sweet, 
Till full of rest from head to feet; 


Until the sun sank low, 

And shades of evening fell; 
Then, rested and refreshed, 

“My host,” I said, ‘farewell! 
Farewell and thanks, © gracious tree! 
Thy guest will long remember thee.” 


I thought the rustling leaves 
A pleasant ‘‘Farewell” sent; 
I thought the loaded boughs 
Unto my grecting bent. 
O apple-tree, so kind and free, 
May sun and rain long nourish thee! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
oe _ 


SEARCHING FOR GOD. 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 





We hear this alway in the water's flow, 
A ceaseless monody— 

The finest vein that filters through the sand 
Is searching for the sea. 

The mountain rill runs ‘searching for the sea” 
With leap and eager bound; 

The drop has in its round and limpid heart 
The fret, the searching sound. 


The river underground that gropes ite way, 
With white hands gravel-cut, 
Is moaning for the sea; the water’s plaint 
In its cool depths is put. 
The sweet moist breath, like dew, from the well’s heart 
Showeth to us, in sign, 
That under, through the gravel, waters leap : 
The racer’s breath shows fine 


On emerald moss; how beautiful its pearls !— 
The finest ever strung. 

The fountain shivers broken at our feet, 
And each wave is a tongue, 

With silver call of—‘Searching for the sea!” 
The well’s a breathing place 

Where the tired waters gather strength, again 
To run the seaward race. 


And does it rest, the well’s great opal heart 
Of water thus hemmed in? 

Put down thine ear to the cool rim of stone: 
A new sense thou wilt win 

Of the unrest that God has put into 
All waters—they must flow; 

And ever towurd the sea they wear and tend 
With motion swift or slow. 


The homely roof is lifted like a shield 
Battered of many foes, 

And to the fret of waters its full breadth 
It slantwise doth oppose ; 

And could we gather up the varied sounds 
And weave their subtle woof 

In a sweet poem, it would move all hearts, 
This “‘idy! of the roof.” 


The burden of it all is, “Searching for 
The sea!’’—the far-off sea! 

The sigh, the fret, the gurgle and pent moan 
Make a full harmony. 

O soul within, a feeling of unrest 
Is in thine every throe! 

Through all the world of secret joy, or pain, 
Life’s hidden waters go 


Searching for God. O heart, thou mayst not know 
The meaning of ‘thy pain! 
But the desire for God flows with thy life, 
Beats in each quivering vein. 
Thou canst not rest till thou hast found the sea— 
The Deep of Changeless Love! @ 
O heart, think it not strange that with unrest 
Thy life’s deep waves thus move! 
—The Continent. 
eee 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
DEAD MEN'S SHOES. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. SABINE. 


The soft flakes of an April snow were 
falling fast, around an old farmhouse in 
the valley of the Connecticut, bringing va- 
rious out-door occupations, which the farm- 
ers had been beguiled into beginning, by 
the promise of an exceptionally early 
spring, to an abrupt termination. The 
hired men lounged about the barns and 
sheds, grumbling a little at the unseason- 
able storm, and indulging in reminiscen- 
ces of other spring storms, more or less 
remarkable than this one. The cows stood 
discontentedly about the barnyard, and 
the calves bleated pathetically from their 
pens, while the poor fowls, utterly wretch- 
ed and demoralized, dragged about in a 
state of limp forlornness, reduced to ab- 
ject misery. 

In-doors, however, all was busy and 
cheerful. At the great dining-table sat 
four girls, occupied in stoning raisins. The 
wedding day of Lizzie Morley, the eldest 
daughter of the house, was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the important process of 
making wedding cake engrossed the at- 
tention of the "womenkind of the Morley 
family. 

Squire Morley, as, by virtue of many 
terms of service as Justice of the Peace, he 
was always called, was much the most 
important person in his neighborhood, 
not so much by reason of his being the 
most prosperous, as that his habits of life 
and thought were somewhat broader than 
those of his neighbors. His daughters had 
all been sent away to school. Annie, the 
youngest, had a piano and played very 
well, while Lizzie and Luna both sketched 





from nature and painted very pretty land- 
scapes. Besides, they had relatives in 
Boston, and made long visits there every 
winter, which in the summer months the 
Boston friends returned, ‘filling the house 
with city notions ard all kinds of new- 
fangled ideas,” as Hannah, the “help,” 
wrathfully exclaimed. 

Altogether, the neighbors looked with 
rather an unkindly eye upon the Morleys. 
They resented what they called ‘their 
airs,” and were apt to discover slights 
where none were intended. ‘Mis’ Morley 
thought altogether too much of herself,” 
they said. But it was noticeable that 
when any one was sick, or in trouble, it 
was the Morleys who were called upon for 
help. Many a night had Mrs. Morley and 
her daughters “watched” with the sick 
and “sat up” with the dead. It was Mrs. 
Morley who was sent for to “Slay out” the 
bodies of deceased friends, for miles 
around. Many a poor mother would have 
hardly known how to clothe her little 
children but for Mrs. Morley’s aid, while 
Mr. Morley’s patient investigation of the 
quarrels of the district, with his judicious 
advice, in many cases restored peace and 
harmony, and prevented disastrous law- 
suits. 

The girls chatted merrily over their 
work, all in fine spirits. The dainty lin- 
gerie and the pretty dresses were all fin- 
ished and put away in one of the “spare 
chambers,” and now nothing remained to 
be done but prepare for the wedding it- 


self. 
“This snow comes just right,” said Clara 


Wilson, a friend of the Morley girls, who 
had come to stay over the wedding festivi- 
ties. ‘*No one will come out in such a 
storm as this, and we shall not be disturbed 
in our cake-baking.” 

“Do not be too sure,” returned Luna, 
‘*T hear bells now.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Lizzie. ‘‘Are our 
pleasing anticipations to be nipped in the 
bud? Is it to be company instead of 
cake?” 

“It’s only a man,” reported Annie, re- 
turning from an investigating tour to the 
window. ‘Somebody to see father, prob- 
ably.” 

‘It’s much more likely that somebody is 
sick, or dead, and has sent for mother,” 
answered Lizzie. ‘She can’t go. I won’t 
allow it. She will not have me much 
longer, and it is her duty to stay at home 
and take care of me while she can.” 

Just then Mrs. Morley entered the room. 
She was a comfortable, motherly-looking 
woman, somewhat flushed just now by 
close proximity to the fire, and with traces 
of the flour barrel clinging to her gar- 
ments. But nevertheless she was placid 
and unruffled, and there was something 
quieting in her presence. 

“You can’t go, mother. I’ve decided 
it,” said Lizzie, as soon as she saw her 
mother’s face. ; 

“Go where?” returned Mrs. Morley. 
‘**No one wishes me to go anywhere, that 
I know of. Annie is sent for this time.” 
A chorus of protestations and remon- 
strances arose from all the girls, during 
which Mrs. Morley waited very patiently, 
with the air of one used to it.. At last the 
uproar subsided a little, and Annie remem- 
bered to ask where she was to go. 

‘*John Johnson is here,” said her moth- 
er. ‘He says they have an organ left on 
trial for a few days, and he wishes very 
much that you should go up there, spend 
the day, play to them and show them a 
little about playing themselves, and, this 
I fancy is the most important part of all, 
use what influence you can to persuade 
their grandfather to buy it.” 

“Oh, mother, need I go?” pleaded An- 
nie. “It is so unpleasant there; I am 
always afraid of that dreadful old woman, 
and I am so sorry for Justina that I feel 
sure I shall say something indiscreet, 
which will make matters worse for her.” 
“T think you must go, dear,” returned 
her mother. ‘Those children get very 
little pleasure. Probably they are looking 
forward to your coming for a whole day, 
as a great delight. Very likely old Mrs. 
Johnson will not make herself as unpleas- 
ant as usual. Perhaps she is even willing 
you should come. ' Dress yourself pretti- 
ly; they will feel slighted if they think 
you have not worn your best when invited 
to their house.” 

When Annie came into the sitting-room 
a little later, tastefully dressed and looking 
very fresh and bright, John Johnson’s 
stolid face lighted up with pleasure. 
‘““Thank you, Miss Annie,” he said, awk- 
wardly and shyly. “I’m sure it’s very 
kind of you to come. Grandma’am said 
you wouldn’t, but mother thought you 
would.” 

“T shall be glad if I can help you in any 
way,” said Annie pleasantly; and then, 
mumbling something about getting the 
horse, John shambled out of the room. 

He was a rough, awkward boy, about 
fifteen years old. His life had been desti- 
tute of pleasures, always hard and barren. 
His grandfather, old Ben Johnson, owned 
a large tract of the best land in the town, 





where for generations the Johnsons had 


home by promising to give them each a 
good farm, and so the two men, now past 
middle age, had given their lives and 
strength to their father’s service, receiving 
nothing—save a scanty living, and a prom- 
ise of something in the future. 

Samuel, the elder son, had married when 
quite young, Justina Morril, a pretty girl, 
whose face was her only fortune. He had 
taken her home to live with his parents, 
and a wretched life she had led. Old Ben 
and his wife were both avaricious and ill- 
tempered. Justina worked early and late, 
receiving nothing but abuse in return. 
Again and again she implored her hus- 
band to leave the farm, saying that the 
same labor they gave where they were, 
would insure them a comfortable living 
elsewhere, and that in time they might 
even get a little home of their own, where 
their children might have some of the 
pleasures which were denied them in their 
present home. But Samuel was weak. The 
promise of the farm, so cunningly held 
out by the old man, dazzled him, and even 
if he did venture to suggest a change, the 
threat which his father kept in reserve, 
that if his sons wouldn’t ‘stay by” him, 
he would go and live with Mis’ Messer, 
(the daughter, who was married and living 
in Hartford,) and give her all his property, 
never failed to reduce him to submission. 

So Justina had toiled on, had endured 
taunts and abuse, had borne and reared 
children, never knowing rest or change. 
Such a thing as a holiday in her hard life 
was unknown. Even so small a favor as 
a horse ‘‘to take her to meeting” was 
grudgingly and at long intervals bestow- 
ed. Indeed, the poor woman seldom had 
anything fit to wear ‘‘to meetin’.””. A new 
dress was a luxury rarely attained, and 
only through many storms and much com- 
plaining on the part of old Ben, who often 
declared that ‘“Justiny’s extravagance 
would bring him on the town.” Mrs. 
Messer now and then, half contemptuous- 
ly, would give Justina some cast-off cloth- 
ing, which not unfrequently the old wom- 
an would take away as soon as the giver 
was fairly out of sight. Justina had three 
children living. ‘There were several little 
unnamed graves in the nearest burying- 
ground, where the rest of her offspring lay, 
poor little creatures, mourned only by 
their mother, and by her with a mental 
reservation that ‘‘it was best so.” Of the 
living ones, John we have already seen. 
Henry and Emma were younger, repeti- 
tions of the same type. It had been the 
dearest wish of the poor mother’s heart to 
give her children some little pleasure in 
their young lives, but she had so continu- 

ally been thwarted in all her plans that she 
had come at last to accept her disappoint- 
ments with a sort of fierce sullenness,which 
imparted a hard expression to her features, 
and gave strangers the impression that she 
was a bad-tempered woman. 

Once in her life she had seen some faint 
hope of relief. Charles, the younger son, 
had married, and his father, building a 
new house about half a mile from the old 
one, announced his intention of living there 
with the newly married pair. The bride 
furnished the new house prettily, and all 
promised fair. How happy Justina was to 
be freed from the miserable tyranny of her 
father and mother-in-law, only those who 
have suffered in a similar way can guess. 
The color came back to her cheeks, and 
the soft light to her eyes. Samuel was al- 
most lover-like, and the children were hap- 
py as they had never been before. Justina 
fondly believed a little peace was coming 
into her life, but it was of short duration. 
Mrs. Charles would not endure the insult- 
ing tyranny of the old woman. She as- 
serted herself vehemently. Having a fath- 
er living, who was in comfortable circum- 
stances, she had some one to sustain her, 
which poor Justina had not. Her influ- 
ence was not strong enough to persuade 
her husband to leave his father altogether ; 
the promise of the farm tempted him, as it 
had tempted Samuel; but she succeeded in 
getting her house to herself, and also man- 
aged that the stock and farming tools 
kept and used upon that part of the farm 
upon which they lived, should be recog- 
nized as Charles’s own property. 

When Justina saw her husband’s parents 
returning to live under the same roof with 
herself, she felt that her last chance of 
happiness was gone. She made one more 
agonized appeal to her husband to break 
away from them, but with the usual result ; 
then she settled down into apathetic de- 
spair. 

As John grew older, his grandfather 
seemed to be rather fond of him. He al- 
lowed him some little indulgences, a horse 
to go to singing-school in the winter even- 
ings, or a holiday when “the circus came 
to town.” This was looked upon with 
great disfavor by the old grandmother, 
who, now almost blind, and more ill-tem- 
pered than ever, could not bear to see any 
one comfortable or happy. 

One day a travelling agent had persuad- 
ed the old man to allow him to leave an 
organ there upon trial, and although the 





children dared not hope that ‘“grandsir 


lived. He had always kept his sons at 





would buy it,” they meant to enjoy it as 
much as possible while it was in the house. 
The question of asking Annie Morley to 
spend the day with them was discussed 
many times before they decided to venture 
upon so daring an experiment. 

‘* She won't come,” said the old woman 
viciously. ‘She's all taken up with her 
grand friends. Ketch her comin’ to eat 
her vittles with such poor folks as we be. 
Like as not, if she did come. she’d make 
fun of us after she went away.” 

** Annie Morley is the nicest girl I know,” 
said John stoutly ; ‘she won't do any such 
thing.” 

Justina felt afraid, with her slender re- 
sources, to attempt to get dinner for a 
guest. The summer preceding, she had 
asked the schoolmistress to tea, to gratify 
the children, when the old woman, moved 
by pure malice, had carried off and hidden 
all the nice things that Justina had provid- 
ed for her guest, leaving nothing for the 
evening meal but bread and milk. 

“Grandma’am won't do that when An- 
nie Morley is coming,” said John, when 
his mother reminded him of this mortifying 
misadventure. ‘She is too much afraid 
of Squire Morley for that.” 

So, after much planning and talking, the 
bold step was taken, with what success 
we have seen. 

As they approached the Johnson farm- 

house, Annie was more than ever im- 
pressed with the squalor and discomfort 
of the surroundings. The house stood 
back some distance from the road. They 
crossed a pasture and one or two cultivated 
fields, after leaving the main road, before 
they drove up to the door. There was no 
enclosure about the dwelling; it stood out 
in the open field with nothing to give the 
place a homelike look near. It was a 
long, low, unpainted building, innocent 
of blinds, and hopelessly cheerless and 
ugly. 
Justina and the two younger children 
stood on the doorsteps waiting for them, 
as they drove up to the door. Henry and 
Emma were delighted to see Annie, and 
poor Justina’s sad, worn face lighted up 
a little with pleasure at her children’s hap- 
piness. The door of the house opened di- 
rectly into the kitchen, a long, low, nar- 
row room, dimly-lighted and uncomforta- 
ble, but spotlessly clean. Another room, 
also long, low and narrow, led from this, 
which served as best bedroom and parlor. 
There was plenty of light in this apart- 
ment, there being five windows, of tiny 
panes. The upper sashes were uncurtain- 
ed, but before the lower were stretched 
small white muslin curtains, drawn ona 
string. A narrow strip of “rag carpet” 
ran through the centre of the floor, and a 
few straight-backed wooden chairs, one 
Boston rocker with a feather cushion, and 
an old-fashioned chest of drawers, stood 
primly against the sides of the room. The 
bedstead occupied one corner, a ‘‘four- 
poster” piled high with feather beds, and 
covered with a surprising patchwork quilt ; 
and in the open fireplace a fire was burn- 
ing cheerfully. Annie was speedily in- 
stalled in the Boston rocker, as an honored 
guest, while Justina removed her bonnet 
and cloak. 

The new organ stood before one of the 
windows, looking very modern and out of 
place. Justina nodded towards it. 

“There ‘tis,’ she said. “I don’t know 
whatever possessed grandsir to let the 
man leave it. I most wish he hadn’t, the 
children will take it so hard when it is 
taken away.” 

‘Perhaps Mr. Johnson will buy it for 
them,” said Annie. 

‘**Taint likely, and I don't know as I 
want him to. Don’t seem just right to 
spend so much money for a thing we don’t 
really need, when there’s so many things 
we are suffering for, and can’t have. 

“Don’t you say a word against the old 
gentleman’s buying it, if he will,” returned 
Annie. “If you get this, some of the 
other things will follow.” 

Annie gave herself up to amusing the 
young people. She played to them until 
she was too tired to play any longer, and 
then she gave each one a lesson in turn. 
Their hands, rough and large from heavy 
work, were very awkward upon the key- 
board, but her patience seemed inexhaust- 
ible, and at last they began, as John said, 
“to git the hang on’t.” 

After a while grandsir came in, and An- 
nie played some of the airs the children 
had learned at singing school, and they 
sang them, very prettily. The old man 
seemed quite pleased, and the children’s 
hopes rose high. In the latter part of the 
afternoon, Justina came in to say supper 
was ready. They all went out into the 
kitchen, where she had, with much pains, 
prepared a very appetizing meal. The 
grandmother was waiting, in her usual 
seat at the table. She was a strange-look- 
ing old woman. Very small in stature, 
and quite old, her face was as free from 
wrinkles as a baby’s. It was perfectly 
smooth, even plump, and of a peculiar 
chalky whiteness. Her eyes, very black 
and small, glittered like a serpent’s. She 
was nearly blind, but nothing in her ap- 





es 


pearance indicated that she was deprive 
of her eyesight. 

“How d’ye do, Ann?” she -said spits 
fully. ‘So you’ve come to see how pom 
folks live. I'm afraid you won't fing 
nothin’ you kin eat at our poor table.” 

‘Tam sure everything looks very nice,» 
said Annie. 

“Oh, yes. Justiny’s been worritin’ and 
fussin’ all day, tryin’ to git suthin’ goog 
enough for ye,” returned the old woman, 
“IT told her ‘twas all foolishness. Sez I, 
‘If Ann Morley comes among poor folks, 
she must make up her mind to take poo 
folks’ fare.’ ” 

Annie saw that old Mrs. Johnson was ip 
one of her worst tempers, so she said no 
more, but tried to please Justina by eating 
heartily, and appearing to enjoy the food, 
The old woman made her meal entirely 
from bread and butter and tea. Whenever 
anything else was offered her, she refuseq 
it viciously, saying, ‘‘No, I thank you, 
bread and butter’s plenty good enough for 
me.”” 

Once, when the eggs were placed before 
her, she made some allusion to *Justiny’s 
extravagance in cooking eggs, when they 
were twenty-five cents a dozen,” but her 
husband politely advised her to ‘Shut up, 
I guess we kin afford to cook an egg, oncet 
in a while, if we want to.” 

The meal was a very uncomfortable one, 
and Annie was glad when it was over, 
Soon after, John brought the sleigh 
around, and Annie said good-bye to her 
entertainers, not forgetting to whisper to 
grandsir that the organ was a good one, 
and an excellent bargain at the price. 

**T guess I'll take it,” said the old man, 

But he did not. Grandma’am came to 
the fore, declaring she would not haye 
“such foolishness,” and, as usual, she 
carried the day. ‘lhe children were dread. 
fully disappointed, and the summer began 
under very unpleasant auspices at the 
Johnson farm. Matters went very badly 
indeed. Justina was not well, and her 
nerves were in a very irritable state, mak- 
ing it hard for her to control her temper, 
She frequently replied to the old people 
with some asperity, and high words en- 
sued. Once the old man locked her into 
the cellar, keeping her there for half 4 
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day. A severe cold, which developed into 
pneumonia, was the result of her impris- 
onment in the damp, chilly cellar, anda 
doctor’s bill had to be paid. Justina was 
hardly upon her feet again, when Charles 
the younger son, died very suddenly, fron 
some acute disease. His wife’s forethought 
in securing the stock and farming tools for 
her husband’s own, was of advantage to 
her now. She sold them for a good price, 
and with the proceeds, added to a trifle 
her father could give her, she bought a 
home in a neighboring village, where she 
could educate her children, and, by tak- 
ing a few boarders, lived pleasantly and 
comfortably. 

Justina made one more effort to persuade 
Samuel to make some arrangement with 
his father, but with the usual result. 

‘Father says if I stay by and help him 
now, he'll give me the hull,” he told his 
wife. ‘tHe says now Charles’s widder’s 
been so greedy, she’ll never git any more, 
and we shall have it all. Just hold on, 
Justiny, and be patient, can’t ye?” 

‘*It’s ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,” 
replied Justina. *‘*You’ll die first, Samuel, 
mark my words.” 

‘Sho now, Justiny !”’ returned Samuel. 

But the next winter Samuel took a se 
vere cold, added to it by exposure, and it 
settled upon his lungs. He ran down rapid- 
idly, and before the snow was gone he too 
was laid in his grave. Justina said she 
should take her children and go away, 
but the poor woman had no place to go, 
and not so much as a bed of her own to 
furnish even a tiny house. Old Ben prom- 
ised the sons that ‘if they stayed by, like 
good boys, and helped him, they should 
each have a farm,” and they took the bait, 
just as their father had done before them. 
Justina was well-nigh discouraged, and 
worn out, and accepted her fate doggedly. 
She found a place in a neighbor’s family 
for Emma to do housework for a trifling 
compensation. 

**T miss her dretfully,” she said to Annie 
Morley, ‘‘but it’s better for her than stay- 
ing here. She don’t work nojharder than 
grandma’am makes her, and she will earn 
enough to fix herself up for the winter, and 
it’s pleasanter for her.” 

Grandma’am began to fail now, and 
Justina tended and nursed her patiently 
until the end. She was ill a long time, 
and at the last she seemed to soften a little. 

“IT haven’t been very good to you, Jus 
tiny,” she said. ‘‘Mebbe, if we had it all 
to do over agin, we'd do better. But I'll 
make grandsir promise to do justice t0 
you. That's all I kin do, now.” 

She kept her promise. She made old 
Ben swear solemnly, upon the Bible, that 
he would do justice to Samuel’s children. 
“And Justiny too, she’s had a pretty hard 
time, Ben. Give her something of her 
own.” 

The old man promised readily that he 
would, and she gave all her own persona, 
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pelongings, her clothing and beating. and 
ner few silver spoons, to Justina, efore 
ner death, exacting a promise from Mrs. 
Messer that she would see that Justina 
was undisturbed in the possession of them. 
“Law sakes, mother,” said Mrs. Messer, 
“] don't want your old duds. Justiny’s 
welcome to ’em for allI care. You needn't 
” 


t. 

After old Mrs. Johnson's death, the 
lived more pleasantly. Old Ben had al- 
ways been easier to live with than his 
wife, and now that he depended upon Justi- 
pa for all his comforts, he became quite 
amiable, and life at the Johnson farm as- 
sumed a brighter aspect. Justina was 
more hopeful for the future, feeling sure 
that her father-in-law would keep his 

romise to his dying wife, and she was 

appier than she had been for many a 
long year. 

The summer following old Mrs. John- 
son’s death passed very happily, and the 
winter set in. Mrs. Messer came to spend 
Thanksgiving, and when she went home, 
took her father with her for a short visit. 

*“T’ll be home about New Year, Justiny,” 
said the old man as he said good-bye. 

But New Year’s day passed, and Janua- 
ry was nearly over, and still he did not 
come. Neither did he write, but this Jus- 
tina had not expected. However, she be- 
gan to be vaguely uneasy, and to fear ill 
tidings, when one day a man from Hart- 
ford drove into the yard, bringing the 
news of old Ben’s death. 

‘*Hehad been in his bed a matter of two 
weeks or so,” said the messenger, *‘but he 
went off rather sudden. Mrs. Messer said 
she’d see to things about the funeral, and 
they’d come up to-morrer with the body. 
She said she guessed you'd better meet ‘em 
at the depot, and go right to the meetin’- 
house, and hev the funeral there It 
would be kinder bad gittin’ up to the 
house through the snow.” 

So they buried old Ben on a cold winter 
day, and returned to the old farmhouse 
where he had lived so many years, which 
would know him no more. Justina won- 
dered if he had made a will, as he had 
promised to do. ‘But if he hain’t,” she 
said to Emma, *‘we shall git our share.” 

Vain hope! In a few days a lawyer from 
Hartford made his appearance, bringing 
a will executed by old Ben only a few 
days before his death. After a few tri- 
fling legacies to the grandchildren, he 
bequeathed the bulk of his property to 
Mrs. Messer, who soon followed to take 
possession. 

‘Now, it’s no use for ye to git mad and 
make a fuss, Justiny,” said this estimable 
woman. ‘That will is all right. Father 
allus meant to give it allto me. Ive got 
letters from him that he wrote me years 
ago, promising I should have the hull. I 
don’t mean to be hard on ye, Justiny. 
You kin hev all the stuff there is in the 
house. I don’t want it, dear knows. 
And you kin live right on here a spell, if 
ye wanter. I shall sell things off as soon 
as I kin, but you're welcome to stay till 
arter the sale.” 

It was all true. There was no help for 
the injustice. Charles, and Samuel, and 
Justina, had given all their lives for noth- 
ing. Justina hired a little tenement ina 
manufacturing town near by, furnished it 
with Mrs. Messer’s gift, and tried to make 
a home for her children. Emma found 
steady employment in the factory, but the 
boys changed from one thing to another. 
They had always seen their mother treated 
with contempt, and they had no respect 
for her judgment or regard for her wishes. 
Neither of them ever settled down to 
steady work, and the last time Annie Mor- 
ley ever saw Justina, when she went to 
bid her good-bye upon the occasion of her 
own approachi.g marriage, she did not 
know where they were. Emma was al- 
ways kind to her mother, and the two 
lived together quietly, earning a scanty liv- 
ing, but the hard work Justina had done at 
the Johnson farm had told upon her, and 
she was very feeble. 

“I shan’t live long,” she said to Annie, 
“and if it wan't for Emma, [ wouldn't 
care. She’s been a good girl, and I hate to 
think of leavin’ her, but I’ve had a hard 
time, there’s no mistake about it; and, An- 
nie, whatever you do, never wait for ‘dead 
men’s shoes.’ ” 
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ARE WOMEN’S PAPERS A SUCCESS? 


We have received the following enquiry 
from a Pittsburgh subscriber : 


PITTSBURGH, PA., SEPT. 19, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In my endeavor to get some matter on 
the subject of woman’s rights into a Pitts- 
burgh daily newspaper with which I have 
been connected for several years, I was 
told editorially that ‘“‘there is not a suc- 
cessful woman’s rights paper in the land,” 
and moreover “that all dive newspapers 
have dropped a discussion of subjects ap- 
pertaining to women and their works and 
ways.” 

Of course I know this to be untrue, and 
propose to write a reply, but I wish first 
to fortify myself with some facts and fig- 
ures. Will you kindly send me something 
as to the success of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, to which I have been a subscriber 
ever since your visit, years ago, to this 
city? Also the names of any prominent 
journals of which you may have knowl- 
edge, which will support my position. I 
May state also that the editorial asserted 
that no woman’s paper had ever been a 
Success save Harper's Bazar, and it only 
because of its illustrations and discussions 
concerning dress. 

I am asking a favor, and giving you 
some trouble. But I ask it not for myself, 
but for the cause in which we are so deep- 
ly interested and for which we have en- 
listed during the war. E. A. W. 


No paper devoted to an unpopular re- 
form can expect to have a very extensive 
circulation or to make much money for its 
Proprietors. But there are several wom- 
en’s papers which have attained an assured 
Position and influence. The WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL has appeared weekly in Boston 





since January 1, 1870. It is now in its 
fourteenth year, has perhaps thirty thou- 
sand readers, and is self-supporting. Its 
column “Concerning Women” is extensive- 
ly copied by the daily and weekly press. 
So much for New England. 

The New Northwest is a well-established 
woman’s paper with a large circulation on 
the Pacific slope, published at Portland, 
Oregon. Our Herald, of Lafayette, and 
Woman’s Own, of Indianapolis, Ind., ap- 
pear monthly, and are apparently success- 
ful. These and several others are specially 
devoted to the rights and interests of wom- 
en. Quitea number of temperance papers 
edited by women have also a large circula- 
tion, especially Miss Willard’s paper, the 
Union Signal, of Chicago. 

But, as a general rule, women do not 
limit themselves to separate papers, nor is 
there any reason why they should. The 
principle of Woman Suffrage is not divis- 
ion, but co-operation. Everything which 
interests humanity interests woman equal- 
ly with man. There are now very few 
first-class city newspapers in America with- 
out women on their editorial staff. There 
is not a single daily paper in Boston with- 
out women writers and a woman’s depart- 
ment. We may safely say therefore that 
women’s papers are in the largest sense a 
success. H. B. B. 


— +o — 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Sometimes after reading words of warn- 
ing respecting the girls, and the danger of 
their going out at night unattended, the 
thought has occurred to me:—‘*What is 
the matter? Has a menagerie of wild 
beasts been let loose in the streets? Are 
swine and horned cattle suffered to run at 
large? Ah, no! it is only men, who are 
dangerous.” And since boys are undevel- 
oped men, why not take care of the boys, 
so that the next generation of girls may 
have a reasonable freedom to walk in the 
open air and go about their business un- 
molested ? 

Do we not cherish our boys with the 
same care and tenderness in infancy? Do 
we not look for the first answering smile, 
for the first attempt to walk, with the same 
interest? And when, after many years of 
care and labor, we see them strong, vigor- 
ous, active, with bounding footsteps and 
voices musical to our ears, do we not have 
the same solicitude for their health, morals 
and happiness, as we do for those of our 
girls?) And suppose their restless feet are 
inclined to go the downward road—shall 
nothing be done to save them? 

While living in the suburbs of Boston, 
we knew a family of girls and boys. The 
girls were respectable, but sometimes we 
saw one of the boys intoxicated. Lately 
we saw a notice of his death in the paper. 

Mr. Luske, who has visited a large num- 
ber of prisons and penitentiaries, says that 
by far the greater number of convicts are 
men. Why is this? Because the girls are 
cherished and guarded, while the boys are 
neglected. But if the boys are not cared 
for, what is to become of our country? 
Mrs.. Browning, in ‘*Mother and Poet,” 
says: 

“What is Italy to me if my boys are dead?” 

Since women are not allowed to have a 
share in the government, if the morals of 
the boys are bad our country’s doom is 
sealed. 

Law is law, and cannot be evaded. The 
laws of God, physical, social, and moral, 
apply to both sexes alike. If the boys be- 
come heated and then expose themselves to 
drafts of cold air, do they not suffer pre- 
cisely as the girls? If they indulge in late 
hours, improper food, or excesses of any 
kind, do they not experience the conse- 
quences? Are not their nerves, tissues, 
and membranes the same? Why then 
should our boys be allowed to ‘tsow wild 
oats” and revel in sin, and fancy that they 
can escape the penalty ? 

Suppose our girls are chaperoned, edu- 
eated, cared for in every way,—what is 
their destiny on arriving at maturity? 
Either to go out into the world and meet 
the conflict single-handed, to live compar- 
atively lonely and unsatisfied lives, or to 
marry—— whom? Vicious men, with 
breath redolent with whiskey and tobacco ; 
men who scoff at religion; men who sneer 
at the possibility of womanly virtue, and 
declare on all occasions that *‘every man 
has his price.” 

We honestly believe it would be better 
for girls and boys to be educated together, 
with the same moral standard in view. 
For if a woman is refined and pure, pos- 
sessing high moral aims, we know of no 
more deplorable fate than to be married to 
a man destitute of self-control, and a slave 
to his lower propensities. 

History records that General Jackson 
and his wife would dance together, and sit 
by the fire in the evening, each smoking a 
clay pipe. Thirty years ago, in the coun- 
try towns, some of the best women were 
in the habit of smoking their pipes after 
dinner. And why do not women need to- 
bacco to soothe their nerves as much as 
their husbands? 


. they run wild, and gain wrong ideas from 





But how can we expect boys to become 
good men, when, instead of being trained, 


hearing their fathers exult in their suc- 
cess in making good bargains; in taking 
advantage of the necessities of their neigh- 
bors, in lending money at high rates of 
interest, in deceiving their customers, in 
speculating in the necessities of life. 

Sometimes, within a few years, we have 
met with a pleasant young woman, sup- 
posed to be happily married. Her husband 
was doing a thriving business. But he had 
been neglected in youth and became dissi- 
pated. After years of untold misery, she 
followed him to the grave, for he died ‘‘as 
a fool dieth.” 

A few years since, we knew a boy, the 
son of intemperate parents. His mother, 
when out of fuel, would say to him:— 
“Jim, get some fuel.” As they had no 
money, he would go to a heap of coal be- 
longing to a manufacturing company, or 
to some of the neighbors’ wood-sheds, and 
steal some fuel. During the ;war he made 
money as a bounty-jumper, and the last 
we heard of him, he was in a jail for steal- 
ing. 

Men and women are creatures of habit, 
and habit is second nature. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that laws against nature can 
not be enforced. How important then that 
our boys should form good habits in youth, 
so that in manhood they may become a 
‘law unto themselves.” 


Somerville, Mass. A. 8. THAYER. 








Reclining Cot Chair. 





Comfortable |! 
Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


Adjustable ! 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $3.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


Make your old things look like new by using 
the Diamond Dyes, and you will be happy. Any 
of the fashionable colors for 10 cents. 


Are you Bilious? Try the remedy that cures 
Mrs. Clement of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, made in Lowell, Mass, 


How a New Hampsurre Man Lost $50.— 
Mr. Charles T. Chapman, of Hopkinton, N. H. 
related his experience recently to a reporter. «f 
had,”’ said he, “laid out $50 for medicine which 
never did me any good; had heart disease, and 
Dr. Grave’s Heart Regulator was the only rem- 
edy I could find. I wouldn’t be without it.” 
This remedy is a certain cure for heart troubles. 


HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


A RE you aware that in your blood the 

taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisistrue of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 














Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head Goheres from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to. wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time cating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
rs. N. C, SANBORN, 
No, 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is reeognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Eiaes.s whe are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Lditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. E HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


-KIDNEY- WORT ; 
(FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


‘1 Wo other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
Bitry as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate} 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 


lovercome it. 

Pi LES THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very a t to be 
complicated withcorst:pation. Kidney-Wort 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
all kinds of Piles even when physicians 

land medicines have before failed. 
(rf you have either of these troubles 


USE Drugg'ists Seli 


[PRICE 81.) 
> KIDNEY -WORT ; 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

[From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as greatas the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for it amagnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dictetic preparations in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


[From the London Health, July 27, 1883.] 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘“**Murdock’s Liquid 
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27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


For Choral Societies. 


Musical Associations in search of music to practise 
will do well to examine the following, by eminent com- 
posers, and not too difficult: 

: “4 ($2). Sullivan’s 
Light of the W orld new and very 


beautiful Oratorio. 





Noel (61). st. sacns’ Christmas Oratorio. 

Prodigal Son (3.o) sutivan °°" 
Flight into Egypt (ys32i0""* 
Blind King (snr ty Tc! b. Palcer. 
Ruth and Boaz (0 oer es 


Andrews. 

Redemption Hymn $°o°S'Rince! 
The Deluge tr." ty'i. siren." 
Christmas (80 cents). Cantata by Gutter- 
Damnation of Faust {) yin 


Opera by Berlioz. 

The Conspirators (122 u23°cR: 
by Schubert. 

Forty-sixth Psalm $ai?'Dicx” 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


Food’ may ve specially mentioned, This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has bardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 


(From our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by secrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her lite was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she niust leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you thatI found, after 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food an 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding aud visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
two children, and we were obliged to bring them up by 


nd. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking your iaond Food, 
a she will continue doing until the child is a year 
°o 


It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes, as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand. 


_ MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor R. Demme, in his 
cone” - the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 





[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug,1.} 

“Professor R. Dewme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
tte pgm J the eruption there wasa decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Aftereight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an Increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruption a decrease of the hemoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is tha 
only food or reparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that it is the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for tic sick and 
weary. This is located at SouTa WEYMOUTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients HOW 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no OME 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 








OFFICE: 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


. The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesdayin May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. . 
Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. or an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 
A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 

713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 











Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 


logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 


MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 
Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 





firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mere 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 





Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense o 


For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


Mt. Carroll [Il] Seminary, 








furnished, and 


sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dente’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 
OA 
Bron Cirinand tounge Women: 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 


1883. Apely early to ensure admission. For cata- 


Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 


material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
Hundreds fitted 4 shnens name | ihe tne 
a 8 fitted for usefulness through the pec 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 


Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
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lapse, which many have, and in many cases the patients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. _— 


BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WEST NEWTON. 


In response to a call from the officers of 
the Women’s Club, a large company of la- 
dies and gentlemen assembled at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. N. L. Walton on the af- 
ternoon of Friday, Sept. 21st, to hear ad- 
dresses from Mr. H. B. Blackwell and 

‘ol. T. W. Higginson upon School Suf- 

frage. 

Mrs. Walton, in.a few well chosen words, 

welcomed the audience, which was com- 
posed in part of opponents of the cause 
who had been especially requested to lend 
their presence, and introduced Mr. Black- 
well, who commenced his remarks by giv- 
ing a brief summary of the laws relating 
to women’s voting upon questions relating 
to schools; and proceeded to state cogent 
reasons for their availing themselves of 
such privilege as is thus accorded, even if 
the full rights of citizen-voters did not yet 
interest them. Acknowledging his own 
chief interest in school suffrage to be that 
it was a stepping-stone to general suffrage 
the speaker said :—*‘Nothing concerns the 
country that is not of interest to women; 
and it is neither true in fact or in nature 
that men naturally govern. Men never do 
govern without women. Suffrage isa nat- 
ural right; no class can be restricted from 
the direct right of governing without dam- 
age to the community. One hundred years 
ago no man’s vote was allowed without a 
property qualification. Even after the 
Revolutionary War some men were as 
fully deprived of their political rights un- 
der the government of the States as under 
the dominion of King George. In 1861, at 
the time of the outbreak of the civil war, 
only two States retained a property quali- 
fication, South Carolina and Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island has it to-day, so far as men 
of foreign birth are concerned. We hear 
much of the evil of ignorant voting. But 
if suffrage were taken from the ignorant 
they would .be ignorant still. After the 
abolition of slavery the giving of the ballot 
to emancipated slaves was the crucial test 
of the principle; no political chaos has re- 
sulted. The reconstruction of the South 
was on a basis of citizenship, irrespective 
of race. Is it probable that the extension 
of suffrage to the intellectual women of 
Massachusetts would produce a less favor- 
able result than allowing it to every igno- 
rant man? 

The argument is often made that the 
foreign population would outnumber the 
American. What is the fact? According 
to statistics, three-fourths of the Massa- 
chusetts women are native-born. The ar- 
gument of women’s lack of physical force 
is an unreasonable and a trivial one. No 
government was ever based on physical 
force. The most weighty consideration in 
favor of women’s having a voice in the 
government is that they are different from 
men—the government needs the feminine 
element as well as the masculine. Each 
class represented makes itself felt in the 
government. Women are naturally more 
peaceful and more temperate than men. 
Women’s suffrage means temperance and 
peace. Great, crying social evils can nev- 
er be removed till women have a voice in 
the laws—till the domestic element, now 
repressed, may speak. In Eden, ‘*Male 
and Female created he them”—not him. 
The speaker alluded in glowing terms to a 
day, which he hoped his child might see, 
if he might not himself, when our govern- 
ment should be ‘for the people and by 
the people.” 

Col. Higginson said that doubts and 
questions are suggested by the discussion 
of any great subject ; those connected with 
this are different from any other because 
this movement is to be carried on to some 
extent in opposition to the will of the class 
upon whom its benefits are to be conferred. 
Women set so different a value upon suf- 
frage from that which men set upon it, 
that it will be granted before the majority 
know their need of it. The indifference of 
the majority is the most serious obstacle; 
indeed, the demand is made more strongly 
by men than by women. The great pe- 
culiarity of this contest is that it must be 
fought on broad, deep principles (‘‘on 
which,” said the speaker, “I will fight 
until I die, if not a woman in the country 
wants what Ido!) There is not behind 
this movement the pressure of an eager, 
angry, disfranchised class. ‘*When,” said 
Col. Higginson, ‘I see a woman who an- 
grily berates my coolness in this cause, I 
wish there were a thousand like her, where 
there are but few—perhaps there is a deep- 
er principle at work”! The quietness, the 
patience of the negroes during the aboli- 
tion-agitation was, at the end, justified. 
Often a long continued wrong is borne un- 
consciously. Women do not see the bleed- 
ing steps that have been leading to the 
crowning result. Deeper than argument 
is the law of gravitation, involving a grad- 
ual raising. (Here a rapid glance was 
taken over some of the great epochs in 
history which have been marked by up- 
heavals of popular government.) One of 
the most curious things for the women of 
to-day to read, is the correspondence be- 
tween Mercy Warren, who was a Jefferso- 


nian Democrat, and John Adams, who be- 
lieved in a republic in which the people 
took only a share in governing, as is the 
case in England. Power has gradually 
widened the boundaries of government; it 
will overflow the boundary of sex as it 
has that of social power and wealth. The 
only question is, How long shall it be de- 
layed? Each reform is secured slowly be- 
cause women have not power to speak for 
themselves. Woman's power can only be 
brought to bear on public affairs when she 
has executive as well as indirect power. 
Advanced education, ete., are tending to 
the great day. Every woman may hasten 
the time by putting in one peg to advance 
a government which shall be of the people, 
from the people and by the people ;—not 
for all the world only—but for ‘all the 
world and his wife.” Cc. 


+ 
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CANADIAN BRIDES GAIN A POINT. 





We are indebted to the Springfield Re- 
publican for the following important par- 
ticulars: 

The recently consolidated Methodist 
church of Canada has signalized its en- 
trance upon a new era by reforming the 
marriage ritual. The committee on disci- 
pline the other day recommended that the 
usual form of the marriage ceremony 
should be changed so as to read: ‘*Wilt 
thou love, honor and keep him in sickness 
and in health?” ‘The omitting of the word 
‘‘obey”’ produced a storm of opposition and 
a heated debate. One minister boldly ad- 
mitted that he feared the ‘‘derision of the 
world” if this change was made, which 
was a very uncharacteristic confession for 
a Methodist. Another did not care so 
much about the derision as he did getting 
behind the times on this important subject. 
The time had come, he said, for ‘‘obey” to 
be removed from sight. Rev. Amos. Camp- 
bell let the cat out of the bag when he re- 
ferred to the strong pressure brought upon 
the ministers, and the practice in many 
quarters of leaving out the objectionable 
word in the service. Many young ladies 
absolutely refused to be married with that 
medieval phrasing, and so for some time 
the ritual has not been followed. We do 
not know why Mr. Campbell’s statement 
should have been greeted with laughter, 
but it was. What are young women about 
that they should coolly tumble over the 
practice of christendom and the decisions, 
nay, the eloquence of the commentaries by 
their astonishing course? It is a matter 
for tears, not laughter. Rev. Mr. Stone 
tried to get on both sides of the issue by 
holding that the New Testament said that 
wives should obey their husbands, but. it 
did not follow that the ritual should ex- 
pressly stipulate it. Rev. W. H. Graham 
could not control his disgust at the con- 
stant changes made nowadays in religious 
matters. He yearned for the Methodism of 
his boyhood; their mothers had obeyed 
and their daughters ought to. Encouraged 
by this delicate and telling reference to by- 
gone days, which always sets a Methodist 
on fire, Rev. Dr. Fowler, the man who had 
the fear of the world’s derision in his 
breast, made bold to say that ‘the princi- 
ple is involved whether the word of God 
can be lowered to the varying fashions of 
the times.” 

In order to meet the views of all and at 
the same time to keep church marriages 
a-going, Rev. Dr. Badgley has the honor 
of proposing a sort of bridal-ritual scoop- 
net that certainly ought to have calmed 
both the refractory young women of Can- 
ada and silenced the compunctions of the 
divines. His suggestion was: ‘*Wilt thou 
obey as it is fit in the Lord?” Prof. Bur- 
wash liked the idea, but urged a more 
rhetorical flow,—something like this; 
‘“*Wilt thou obey according to God’s holy 
word and ordinances?” ‘This drift, strange 
to say, only exasperated the old school, 
and ey began to drag in the divorce sta- 
tistics. One minister really had a deep 
conviction on the subject. The tendency 
of the present age was to treat lightly the 
marriage compact. There was dissolute- 
ness in society, people were ignorant of 
what a marriage was. It is, he said, 
one of the highest honors to obey ‘‘proper- 
ly constituted authorities.” The speaker 
did not say so, but there was no point to 
his argument if he did not consider a hus- 
band a *‘properly constituted authority.” 
During the unique debate very free use 
was made by the old school,ministers of 
the divorce tables of the United States. As 
a rule, however, in this country brides at 
the altar say that they will obey, and, as 
far as it goes, the divorce question rather 
favors the new school. When the vote was 
taken it was found that the word ay 
had been formally expunged from the 
Methodist ritual, and the conference went 
to dinner, for they were very hungry. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Woman or Honor. By H.C. Bunner. Os- 


good & Co., Boston. Price $1 25. 


Rather a well-written story, but not 
very natural or wholesome. 


His Trrumpx. By Mary A. Denison. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Price $1 00. 


A story that will have especial interest 
for actors and actresses, and amateur as- 
pirants to the stage. The incident upon 
which it turns is altogether improbable, 
though worked up with some power and a 
good deal of picturesqueness. A young 
untried girl does not make her début ina 
= tragic part, and prove herself on her 

rst appearance a finished marvel of dram- 
atic genius—‘‘the wonder of the nineteenth 
century.” The ending will be unsatisfac- 
tory both to the friends and enemies of 
the theatre. Histrionic art is either a no- 
ble and useful profession, or a low and 
demoralizing one. If the former, Kings- 
bury was not justified in wishing his wife 





to hide her talentin a napkin; if the latter, 





he ought to have quitted the stage himself. 
His triumph leaves him in rather a shabby 
position—that of letting his wife outdo 
him in magnanimity. We cannot help 
feeling that the ending is abrupt, and that 
there ought to have been another chapter. 
Bnt there are some wise sayings scattered 
through the book, and some pretty scenes, 
especially that of the brown bread vs. wed- 
ding-cake. 


Fore anp Art: A Story or Actvat Sea Lire. 
By Robert B. Dixon. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price $1 25. 


True and unvarnished accounts of sailor 
life, written by men who have been sailors 
and speak from actual experience, are 
very scarce. There has not been one pub- 
lished, so far as we know, since Dana’s 
admirable **T'wo Years before the Mast.” 
A contribution to the authentic literature 
of the sea, like this, is, therefore, the 
more valuable. Anything more likely to 
disabuse the multitude of boys who are 
wild to go to sea would be hard to find, 
short of putting them through the experi- 
ence itself. Not that the account seems 
to be given in any ill-natured spirit. It is 
a straight-forward narrative, in plain, sim- 
ple English, of the writer’s experience dur- 
ing fourteen months at sea. The pleasant 
features of a sailor’s life are presented as 
well as the unpleasant. But the hard, 
prosaic details of every-day duty on board 
ship leave a very different in:pression 
from the romantic sea-stories written by 
landsmen. The chronicle of sea-sick- 
ness, hard fare, frost-bites, bad weather, 
drunken comrades and brutal captains, 
leaves one with a sincere pity for poor 
Jack. Itis an interesting book, and will 
give most readers a peep into an entirel 
new world. ‘lhe view is a little ccoonsel, 
it must be confessed, by the nautical terms, 
which would have puzzled even the Admi- 
ral’s widow in Fenimore Cooper. 


Saint INDEFATIGABLE: A SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
or AMARANCY PAINE SARLE. By Wm. F. 
Davis. For sale by J. A. Whipple, 9 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Price 75 cents. 


An interesting sketch of a busy, active 
and beneficent life. Amarancy Paine Sarle 
was a prominent anti-slavery woman of 
Rhode Island, and a great worker for oth- 
er good objects as well. She seems to have 
been a most remarkable woman, a sort of 
Yankee Sister Dora. Possessing in an ex- 
traordinary degree both benevolence and 
executive power, she did the work of 
twenty. Her abundant religious faith 
proved its vitality by being full of the 
liveliest works. ‘There is not room to enu- 
merate a quarter of her good deeds. ‘The 
book itself seems to be a condensed svnop- 
sis of unlimited work. Space must be 
found, however, for one characteristic in- 
cident. 

*When we had diphtheria here,” said 
Mrs. Guild, (matron of the sheltef for col- 
ored children) “there were twenty cases 
among thechildren. Noone would watch. 
Our president, Miss Jackson, and Mrs. 
Sarle, both knew our need, and both be- 
lieved we should get assistance. Miss 
Jackson went home to pray over it. Mrs. 
Sarle commended the praying, and added, 
‘A little foot-power will be needed to go 
with it. So while Miss Jackson prays, I 
will furnish the foot-power.’ Thus by the 
prayer of faith, and the feet of faith, the 
necessary nurses were secured.” 

The interest and value of the present 
memoir are enhanced by the frontispiece, 
a photograph from a pen-portrait of Mrs. 
Sarle, executed from life by Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy of Providence, R. I. We cordially 
commend the book. There is no finer 
reading than the lives of the saints. 


Work ror Women. By Geo. J. Manson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. For sale by Cupples & 
Upham, Boston. Price 60 cents. 


A useful little work, giving information 
and terse practical suggestions concerning 
various trades which give occupation to 
women, viz., industrial designing, short- 
hand writing, telegraphy, feather-curling, 
photography, professional nursing, proof- 
reading, type-setting, book-binding, lectur- 
ing, public readings, book agency, dress- 
making, millinery and teaching. ‘The last 
chapter contains brief notes on market- 
a poultry-raising, bee-keeping, 
10usekeepers, cashiers, floriculture, type- 
writing, working in brass, ete. It aims to 
answer, with information gained from re- 
liable sources, such questions in regard to 
each occupation as ‘Is there a good chance 
to get work? How long does it take to 
learn? How hard is the work? How well 
does it pay? Are there any objections 
against entering this particular business? 
If so, what?” etc., ete. The book is not 
exhaustive. Women are now engaged in 
278 trades and professions, and it deals 
with only twenty-five, ten or more of which 
are touched upon very briefly. It is 
throughout curt, business-like and unsen- 
timental. In its estimate of women’s la- 
bor it is not flattering, but seems to mean 
to be fair. Mr. Manson excuses himself 
for some uncomplimentary assertions on 
the ground that he “tells the tale as ’twas 
told to him.”’ He states the reasons usu- 
ally given for paying women less than 
men, and says that his women readers may 
take these reasons for what they are worth. 
The book would be more useful if it went 
more into particulars. It mentions that 
there are two schools in New York where 
industrial designing is taught to women, 
names the terms of tuition, course of study, 
etc., but does not give the name or address 
of either school. So with the training- 
schools for nurses; for practical use, the 
name and address of each should have been 
added to its description. But the small 
volume contains many sound hints and 
considerable food for reflection. 

A. S. B. 


Tue Storrsp Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price $1 00. 


“The Storied Sea” is the Mediterranean. 
This attractive little volume contains the 
picturesque descriptions of its shores and 
the legends hanging about them which 
were so interesting to the readers of the 
N. Y. Independent. Mrs. Wallace has a 





fine power of soft and gorgeous word- 
wey and an excellent field in the 
Orient for the exercise of her gift. ‘Take, 
as an illustration, the opening paragraphs 
of “The Light of the Harem.” 

“It was in the land of crumbling cities, 
strange religions, deserted fanes; of quiet 
men, in twisted turbans and long beards; 
of placid women, with faces shrouded like 
the faces of the dead, as pale and as calm. 
Tranquil prisoners, with respite to drive 
and walk about the streets, and for a 
brief space of time escape bolt and bars, in 
charge of armed attendants. A land silent 
as though Time himself had dropped to 
sleep and broken his emptied hour-glass. 

**By the bluest and clearest of seas there 
is a deep bay, where the navies of the 
world might ride at anchor. The sweep- 
ing curves of its shores are drawn as by 
an artist’s hand, and from its margin rise 
terraced heights, like the hanging gardens 
of Babylon. ‘Toward the west are hills, 
with capes of olive green, from which the 
breeze blows deliciously cool in the hottest 
days. Away to the south tall, slim mina- 
rets point toward the glittering god of the 
ancient Persian, and dwarf the rounded 
domes below by the ethereal grace of their 
tapering spires. Close to the water’s edge 
stands a palace worthy the golden prime 
of Haroun al Raschid, nobly built of white 
and pink marble, the latter brought from 
Egypt. In the distance, under a sky that 
would be dazzling were it not so soft, it 
shines like a temple of alabaster and silver. 

“Its crowning glory is a central dome, 
rising in peerless beauty, like a globe of 
ice or of crystal, and seeming to hang in 
air. Mirrored in the glassy water, the 
plume-like pillars and slender turrets area 
picture to make one in love with its build- 
er... . Undera despotic government arch- 
itecture that is magnificent flourishes, 
though all other arts languish.” 
~ Mrs. Wallace has eschewed the instruct- 
iveness of regular ‘travels,’ with their 
flavor of guide-book. Her aim, as defined 
by herself in the preface, is ‘to amuse 
those whose recreations are notmany. . . 
The guide-book is for the student of facts; 
these transient pictures in water are for 
the gentle, patient soul wanting rest from 
that weariness known in our dear native 
land as mental culture.” ‘The aim is at- 
tained. ‘The letters are amusing, pictorial 
and vivid, and follow the good general 
rule of describing the pleasant things and 
letting the unpleasant drop into oblivion. 


A. 8. B. 
—————_ -0-$— -—__—__—__ 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of Mrs. A. E. Chadwick, 2 Hamilton P1., 
which will be of special interest to ladies. 


Gentlemen should examine the large 
assortment of Autumn overcoats at Macul- 
lar, Parker & Co.’s. They are just from 
the workshops, and, as usual, sold at fair 
prices. 

Goods dyed at the old and reliable 
Staten Island House, 7 ‘Temple Place, can- 
not be detected from absolutely new 
goods. ‘The dry cleansing is of a superior 
finish and perfectly satisfactory. 


Remember that Storer’s Bleachery is at 
635, and Central at 478 Washington Street ; 
both localities are very central. We have 
always known that hats and bonnets made 
over at these bleacheries are just as good 
as new, and always of the latest styles. 


Mrs. Julia Fowle has made her reputa- 
tation as a milliner of rare taste, economy 
and adaptability, and our women friends 
can rely upon her as a lady of excellent 
judgment. Her opening takes place on 
Tuesday and Wednesday next. We refer 
to her advertisement. 


Ladies who wish to combine style with 
economy should take their old hats and 
bonnets to the Bleachery, 535 Washington 
Street. The manager is a practical wom- 
an, understanding the needs of her cus- 
tomers ; moreover, an experienced milliner 
is at hand with ready advice as to shapes, 
styles, &c., suitable for each individual. 


The closing-out sale of carpets by J. & J. 
Dobson, 525 and 527 Washington Street, 
should enlist the early attention of house- 
keepers in search of fine goods at low 
prices. The opportunity will be continued 
for a few days longer, and stock offered 
comprises standard velvets, five-frame 
body Brussels, tapestry Brussels, and ex- 
tra super all-wools. As it is the firm’s de- 
sire to close out these goods rapidly, prices 
have been placed upon them that should 
effect this object at an early date. 


The latest music received from Oliver 
Ditson & Co. includes the songs ‘The 
Gates of the West,” words by A. L., mu- 
sic by Caroline Lonthian; ‘A. E. I. Ever- 
more” by George Wells and A. H. Beh- 
rend; ‘Johnnie Darling,” by Mary Mark 
Leman and A, H. Behrend; *‘Cotton Blos- 
soms.” words and music by Walter Bray; 
“A Poor, Way-faring Man of Grief,” by 
Rev. Geo.Coles ; ‘*Yearnings,” (Sehnuscht) 
by A. Rubenstein, with German and Eng- 
lish words; ‘At Last,” words and music 
by D. F. Hodges; ‘*Grandmother’s Harp,” 
by J. F. Hartwell and H. M. Estabrooke ; 
“Dream Faces,” words and music by W. 
M. Hutchison; ‘Say Then Farewell For- 
ever,” (Fuggimi) with English version, 
music by Luigi Denza; ‘The Little Round- 
head Maid,” words by Rev. F. Langbridge, 
M. A., music by Walton Perkins; ‘Last 
Wish,” (Letzter Wunsch) with German and 
English words, music by Adolf Jensen; 
‘*Perchance,” by Lilias Johnstone and 
Malcolm Lawson. Instrumental: ‘‘Tita- 
nia Waltz,” from “Die Afrikareise” by 
Franz Von Suppe; ‘Rosebud Waltz,” by 
E. S. Clark ; ** At the Seashore Schottische,” 
by Adam Geibel; ‘‘Hunter’s March,” by 
E. 8S. Clark; ‘Carnival Studies Waltz,” 
(Carnevalsstudien) by Ed. Strauss; ‘*La 
Gioconda Galop,” from opera by Pon- 
chielli, arranged by Le Baron; ‘‘Good 
Bye,” by F. Paolo Tosti, transcribed by 
F. Palamidessi; ‘‘Susquehanna Waltz,” 
by E.S. Clark; ‘*Les Patineurs,” (skaters) 
waltz, by Emile Waldteufel; ‘Evening 
Dance,” by E. 8. Clark; ‘The Stirrup 
Galop,” by Rudolf Herzen; ‘“Tocatelle,” 


ee 








by A. Dupont; “Nap Polka,” by J. Leg. 
“Clide Polka,” by Charlie Astin; **A Jolly 
Picnic,” by Adam Geibel; ‘A Day in th 
Country,” by Adam Geibel; ‘Afrikargj., 
Galop,” arranged from Franz von Suppe:, 
opera, | Le Baron; “Esmeralda” Gah’ 
arranged from the opera, by Le Baro 
“Maid Marian,” written and composed }, 
Robert Reese; ‘*Esmeralda,” waltz, al 
ranged from the opera by Le Barcn; ‘py, 
Robin's Return,” caprice, by Leander Fish, 
er, arranged for four hands by Le Barop. 
‘*Menuetto,” by Fred Brandeis; Poi] 
naise” by Fred Brandeis. For violin 
piano, ‘*Reverie” op. 22, No. 3, by H. View 
temps; ‘Tyrolienne,” op. 49, Cah. 8, Ny 
13, oy D. Alard; “Canzonetta,” op. 43, }y 
D. Alard ; **Dreaming,” song for guitar, i 
W.L. Hayden; ‘Responsive Service” for 
Easter, by Edward P. Mason. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE) 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Autumn Term will commence Oct. Ist, and Continng 


twelve weeks. For information and circulars, addres 
E. L. W. WILLSON, Dedham, Mass. 


ee 
MISS FREDERICA DABNEY, 
17 Boylston Place, 
Will receive pupils in Modern and Ancient Lay 
guages, Mathematics, Literature, History, etc., 
Also, will prepare girls for admission to any College 
Terms moderate. : 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Bo 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins Sept 
9, 1883. . . ° ™ 








1 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





—] 


FANNY L. ROGERS, Reader. 


Address ; Care Burgess & Son, 11 West St., Bost 
References ; Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, Schoo! of 
ocution and Expression; Mrs. Julia Ward How 
Hon. John W. Dickenson; 8.8. Curry, Ph. D., By 
ton University; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

‘Terms of Instruction: one hour, $1; half hour,4 
cents. 


West Newton English and Classical Scho 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boardiy 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesdy} 
Sept. 19, 1883. For information and catalogue, addreg 

NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
29—10t West Newton, Mass, 


MRS. WARNER, | 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTIO 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction dur} 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. ¥, 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to¢ 
ture under the great masters, would seem to rend 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to 

























A perfect substin 
for Corsets. $1' 


Union Under-F 


Catalogue, free. 
MISS C. BA’ 
129 Tremont St, 
Boston, M 
Agents wanted, 








Isi9 SEND ALL | 
Dyeing and Cleansing 
TO THE 
OLD AND RELIABLE 
STATEN ISLAND DYE HOUSE, 
7 Temple Place, Boston, Maul 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments Dyed a 
Cleansed whole in a superior manner. Silk, Cotuq 
and Woolen Dyeing in every variety. French Im 
Cleansing a Specialty. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly executed. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebo 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push throw 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SE) 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, A 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, 9 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES, T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleewsj 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nurst 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Ma 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COA 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot W' 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style,* 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’'S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'+ 


CACTUS BALM “tusiscirccccr ss 
LADIES’ HATS. 


Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats, cleansed or colored ® 
made into all the LATEST STYLES at STOR! 
BLEACHERY, 673 Washington Street, 1 
Beach Street, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, #! 
Washington Street, near Temple Place, one 
Feathers cleansed, dyed and curled. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET- 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and deli” 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reaso® 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Relieves and cures & 
Rheum, ‘Try it. 










































C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIBLD’ 
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